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THE SMALL . 
. FRUIT CULTIVATOR. 


URING the week in which we are writing a very 
important conference is being held in connection 
with the annual show of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, and a great many subjects relating to the 
cultivation of fruit are being discussed by those who 

are in every way qualified todo so. The programme before the 
conference is in every sense practical and useful; but we are not 
sure that the whole field is being covered. ‘Those who are 
taking part in the conference are, for the most part, men accus- 
tomed to dealing with fruit on a very large scale; but it is 
doubtful if they fully sympathise with the difficulties of the small 
grower—in fact, much of the advice so freely given is scarcely 
listened to by those who cultivate a few acres within easy reach 
of London, and it may be worth while to try to elucidate the 
reasons they have for their indifference. It is useless to attempt, 
as some do, to assert that these small growers are hopelessly 
stupid because they systematically neglect the advice given them 
by experts. When some trouble is taken to ascertain their 
motives, a great deal that appears to be unintelligent would 
be found to be based upon common sense. We take, for 
example, the advice very frequently given to the planter to 
confine his attention to one or two varieties of apple or other 
fruit, and that he should see these are picked and packed so 
that they will have a neat and uniform appearance. The fallacy 
underlying this is that Covent Garden Market and the 
wants of the salesmen there should be the prime objects 
for which the fruit-grower works; but if we go to the shrewdest 
and cleverest of these men—many of whom have been 
able not only to earn a fair livelihood out of their gardens and 
orchards, but have even gained what is in their eyes a fortune 
from them—we find that they do not consider this recommen- 
dation carries much weight. In the first place, they do not like 
Covent Garden Market. It may serve the purpose of those who 
cultivate fruit on an immense scale, but it is of little use to the 
small grower; and, too, among people whose operations can 
hardly be called small, there has for many years been manifested 
a disposition to avoid London, as witness the heavy fruit traffic 
that goes trom the neighbourhood of Wisbeach northward as 
far as Aberdeen, taking in also the intermediate towns. The 
reason for this is that competition is too keen, and prices are 
consequently too low, in London. 

The small grower has another objection, which is that 
the expenses are out of proportion to the profit. We 
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may assume that his ground is situated at some distance 
from a station, say, from three to five or six miles, 
If it were adjacent it would immediately rise in value and 
be beyond his means. The exodus from London of people 
who are willing to take a cottage and a piece of land, jot 
for the purpose of obtaining a livelihood from it, but for pleasure, 
and for the sake of a change from town work, is so immense, aiid js 
increasing so largely, that it sends up the price of all property wich 
lies within easy reach of a metropolitan station. Therefore, the {) iit. 
grower who has only a moderate amount of capital at comm ind 
is obliged to seek the less convenient spots, and to send to the 
London market he has, first of all, to pay for the carriage of his 
goods to the station—which generally means that he is oblige: to 
vo to the expense of keeping a trap for the purpose. Next, ti cre 


are the railway charges; and these, despite the outcry so © ‘en 
raised against them, are not unreasonable. From stat sys 


within a radius of thirty or forty miles from London the rate ‘or 
delivery is by no means extortionate, but in addition to jis 
there is the salesman’s commission to be deducted; and to .dd 
to the difficuities, as the fruit is sold by auction, it aln ost 
invariably sells at what appears to the grower a very uns. is- 
factory price. For these reasons many of those who |}: ve 
succeeded have turned their eyes away from the meiro). ‘is 
altogether, and have confined their attention to the estab i- 
ment of a private business in their owa neighbourhood. S ne 
who are in opulence to-day will tell you that they began \y 
“humping” round the fruit on their own backs and deliveri: it 
to their customers. After they had got on a little in the w -id 
they could afford to keep a conveyance, which, of course, n: de 
it much easier. 

But this kind of business has for long been a stead y- 
improving one, mainly because on a broad fringe all round Lon >: 
hosts of villas and houses of one kind or other have sprung ‘ip, 
each containing potential customers. The new gardens that jie 
owners iay out are in very few cases fitted to supply the ordi» iry 


wants of a household, and so recourse must be had to the mar <et 
gardener. A little reflection will show tiat he who depe: jis 
upon a business of this kind will do well not to plant o»iy 


one or two species of apple—taking the apple simply «s 
ar example. On the contrary, the object of his horticultuial 
operations must be to have a constant supply of fruit, as 
far as possible, all the year round. In the case of app'es 
he needs to have early varieties that will fill the weekly pies a: 
dumplings in late June or july, and from thence a succession of 
other kinds coming on to meet the wants of his customers rigit 
on to winter. So with strawberries, pears, cherries, and tie 
other fruits heis in the habit of growing. His aim in every cis: 
must be a succession. No doubt such a policy would be utterly 
condenined by those whose experience is limited to markets anc 
to town customers, because the urban greengrocers have two 
shibboleths—uniformity and regularity of supply. They get 
their apples, however, much more from those foreigners who 
send fruit to this country than from the native growers. These 
principles apply to the garden quite as much as to the orchard. 
Experience has shown that the most profitable way of putting 
ground to account is to obtain fine fruit and vegetables just 
a little in advance of the ordinary season. We do 
not speak of hothouse cultivation, which is a department 
by itself, and at any rate the demand for things entirely 
out of season is extremely limited. There are people who like to 
place before their guests strawberries in December; but they 
are not so numerous as to call for much consideration from the 
small grower. If the latter can supply strawberries a fortnight 
before the glut commences he will probably obtain the best 
prices for them. We knew of a case not long ago in which : 
nan very successfully applied the same principle to the home); 
vegetable marrow. He did not attempt cultivation in a hothouse, 
but by taking a little trouble with bis hotbeds, and by a moderate 
use of glass, he was able tosupply vegetable marrows long before 
the ordinary supply came in, with the result that he could sel! a 
fair number of the very earliest at one shilling each, and when the 
price came down to sixpence he could dispose of such quantities 
as yielded him a handsome profit. We doubt if any book o1 
authority could set forth rules or directions by means of which 
the smail grower could reach affluence; but in actual lile it ! 
been our fortune to meet many who have worked their way 
the front simply by studying the wants of each hour as ticy 
arose, and making preparations to meet them. It is an import 
side of horticulture, because, after all, the small holder is a v 
important factor in our rural population. 
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Our Portrait Tllustrattoi 


“\,UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Mrs. Wil! d 
Ashley and her child. Mrs. Ashley is the only daugh °F 
ot Sir Ernest Cassel, K.C.M.G., and married in 1gor Capt (0 


Wilfred Ashley, 3rd Battalion Hampshire Regiment, son 


the Right Hon. Evelyn Melbourne Ashley of Broadlands, n 


Romsey. 
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ITH his accustomed tact, King Edward VII. has 
agreed to receive an address from the unemployed 
of Poplar. The occasion for it will be furnished 


on October 18th, when the King and Queen are to 
open the new streets of Aldwych and Kingsway. 


. Sa: faction will be felt with this action on the part of His Majesty, 
bec. use it will bring this unemployed question into its proper light. 
Tha. it exists in an acute degree the most optimistic cannot now 
deny. A return just issued by the Poplar Board of Guardians 
shows that during a period of three months no fewer than 3,351 
, app cants have been relieved, making, with their dependents, 


a total of over 10,000 people. Sickness and accident accounted 
for a few, permanent infirmity, deseition, and widowhood for 
others; but these form only a small proportion of the whole. 
The cause of distress in an overwhelming majority of cases is 
distinctly stated as want of work. Several problem; have to be 
solved before we can get to the ultimate factors in the situation. 
One is, that the number of unemployed does not depend so 
completely as it once did on the state of trade. When commerce 
is at its briskest there are still a considerable number of people 
out of work, and till the reason of this is clearly ascertained and 
faced it will be difficult to devise a remedy for the situation. 


Investigation must take place of a very detailed kind. There 
are inany reasons for believing that the Trades Unions are to 
some extent responsible for so deplorable a state of things. 
Under the arrangements upon which they exist employers of 
labour can scarcely afford to hire any but the perfectly strong and 
efficient workman, as it has become painfully apparent to them 
that they have to pay exactly the same wages to the efficient and 
the inefficient. One result is that the working-man finds 
himself unfit, or considered unfit, for labour at a much earlier 
stage than used to be the case. As soon as he begins to fail he 
experiences greater difficulty than did his father and grandfather 
in finding work. Another point is that the sons of the un- 
skilled labourers do not take any trouble to learn a craft or 
calling. So long as they are young, vigorous, and able they 
have not much difficulty in finding work at what they consider 
tolerable wages, but when they get past the prime of life 
they begin to feel the want of not knowing any handicraft, and 
their care is thrown upon the rates. Of course it may be 
objected that all this is to some extent speculative, but those 
who are acquainted with the conditions of labour in this country 
will be the last to deny that the explanation iooks fairly reason- 
able, and all that we ask at the moment is that some enquirer of 
the type of Mr. Booth should be asked to go carefully into the 
individual cases in order to effect some classification of them. 
Until this is done it will be very difficult to apply an effective 





remedy. 
» ; snag 
F Meanwhile, all the signs of the moment point to a very 
gteat and important revival of trade. Ship-building and iron are 
two of the best industries in this country, and in both of them 
; orders have been coming in very fast during the three months 
y that ended on September 30th. There were no fewer than 


474 vessels, of a gross tonnage of 1,325,328, a very large 
Increase Over the corresponding fizures for the same quarter otf 
last year. Nor is this all; from Australia, from South America, 
rom South Africa, and from Japan heavy orders are being 
bo .ked, while there is every reason to believe that a great deal 
0: the work connected with the reconstruction of the Russian 
Navy will be done in England. The Czar and his Ministers are 
vot likely to forget that the ships which, under tie command ot 
tve Japanese, proved so effective against them were built and 
a:med in England, and, therefore, they are likely to send a large 
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proportion of their orders to this country. Another sign that the 
revival of trade is more than a mere temporary flire up is that 
the number of ships under construction at the present moment 
are not all in one port, but are fairly well divided between 
3elfast, Glasgow, Greenock, Newcastle, and Sunderland. 
Should the prophecy of better trade turn out to be a true one, 
it will be most interesting to note what its effect is upon the 
unemployed. 


INGATHERING. 
Stray fruits hang golden, orange, red, 
On high, above the plucker’s head: 
But most are gathered in, at last 
The apple harvest nearly past: 
Save in some sheltered orchard close, 
Where heaps gleam russ2t, lemon, rose, 
Still midst the rank green orchard grass 
Till latest cider carts may pass, 
And their full toll the apple trees 
Unto the cider press release. 


Mysterious dusk, all wet with dew 

The empty orchard land creeps through 

On silent feet, soft-falling leaves 

From shaken branches drift in sheaves: 

Twixt apple boughs, vazue traceried bars, 

Pierce through grey mists the evening stars. 
EpirH C. M. Dart 


Mr. Henniker Heaton’s plea for a universal penny postage 
deserves heartv support. What applies in a comparatively small 
degree to a nation will also apply to the world at large. It was 
argued at the time the penny postage was introduced into England 
that such a low rate could not possibly become profitable; but 
the vast increase of business that came with it belied these fore- 
bodings, and, as Mr. Henniker Heaton points out, the Post 
Office in all the principal countries of the world is now one 
of the chief sources of revenue. According to the table he 
gives, the profits derived from it in Great Britain are greater than 
those of any other country, and he lays it down as an 
axiom ‘that excessive postal surplus means bad finance.” 
We do not know that this is as sound as it looks. The 
addition to national income that comes from the Post Office, 
unlike a great many taxes, is paid without being greatly felt, 
and at a time when the Chancellor of the Exchequer is at a loss 
to discover new sources of income it might not be wise to interfere 
with it. But whether this be so or no, the establishment of a 
universal penny postage can scarcely have any other effect than 
that of increising trade, by multiplying the facilities by which it 
can be carried on. That is the hard-and-fast business aspect of 
the matter; but of little less importance is the greater freedom of 
intercourse, and we can scarcely be wrong in saying that greater 
friendliness among nations is likely to be promoted. We hope 
there are statesmen in every country of Europe who will take up 
the subject with enthusiasm, and try to carry the scheme out on 
practical lines. It would bea factor making eventually for the 
peace of the world. 


Those who have staved in the outlying parts of the British 
Isles, to say nothing of the more distant portions of the British 
Empire, probably remember what a curious experience it was to 
be so far removed from the post office; but the sphere of this 
authority is greatly extending, and, indeed, now may be said to 
have got to the utmost limit of the land, since a post office has 
been established within the Arctic Circle. Up to a few years 
ago, Edmonton, the capital of the new Canad .n province Alberta, 
was the northernmost point in the Nortu-\Vest Territories at 
which letters were delivered by the Government. During that 
interval, however, a new area has been brought within the sphere 
of operations, and a post office has been created towards Fort 
Macpherson, a point on the Mackenzie River not far from 
Beaufort Sea. The distance between Fort Macpherson and 
Edmonton is so great that arrangements have been made for the 
Government couriers to deliver letters to settlers in the country 
between them. It brings the nature of the service vividly before 
our minds to learn that, in that icy region, the postman performs 
his journeys in winter by means of a team of dogs. How 
welcome their yelp will be to the residents in that far Northern 
settlement is more easily imagined than described. 


General disappointment will be felt at the withdrawal ot 
General Booth’s scheme to send 5,000 emigrants out to 
Australia. The reason given is that the Commonwealth as 
a whole does not wish for new citizens unless they are possessed 
of a sufficiency of capital. Some of the newspapers are respon- 
sible for the feeling which has been evoked, inasmuch as 
they decried the project of the Salvation Army as being 
an attempt to send out the ‘submerged tenth’’ to our 
Colonies; and, with the memory of Botany Bay still unblotted 
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out, it is scarcely to be wondered at that some opposition has been 
engendered. It will, iowever, be generally conceded that General 
Booth has acted with wisdom and discretion in withdrawing his 
schem? for the time being. To have persisted would only have been 
toirritate the Australians, and to cause possible discomfort to those 
who would have been sent out. It is as well to give time for 
further consideration of the matter. In the meanwhile experi- 
ments can be carried on tentatively. Queensland and West 
Australia are exceptions in somerespects. Through their Agents- 
General—Sir Horace Tozer and the Hon. Walter James—these 
states are prepared to extend a hearty welcome to the emigrants, 
but even they request that they may be sent out in small 
contingents. ‘The proper course for General Booth to pursue, 
therefore, will be that which he has adopted in deciding to send 
out small numbers at a time, and to trust that the object-lesson 
which they will be able to impart will in due time have its effect 
on the rest of the King’s Australian subjects. 


The official statement of the recommendations made to the 
Royal Agricultural Society by the special committee appointed 
to consider them, bears out in every particular the remarks 
we made last week. The changes recommended have been 
characterise as drastic, and the word is certainly not misapplied. 
The committee recommend that the entire staff at Hanover 
Square and Park Royal should be asked to resign. They 
consider that a sum not exceeding £1,500 per annum is all that 
the society is at present justified in expending on the salaries of 
the secretary and administrative staff. They recommend that 
a secretary be appointed at £600 per annum, and an assistant 
at £300 per annum. Harewood House, if a satisfactory price 
can be obtained for it, is to be sold, and the cost of the Journal is 
10 be reduced to £600 per annum. They ask the Board of 
Agriculture for a grant in aid of the scientific work of the 
society; no further show is to be held at Park Royal, and 
the committee are of opinion that immediate steps should be 
taken for the disposal of the society’s interest in Park Royal 
estate. These, briefly, are the suggestions made by the com- 
mittee, after taking several months’ time to deliberate upon the 
whole situation. Obviously, if carried out they will entirely 
change the character of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
Ingland, and it will not be in the future what it has been, or 
what it has tried to be, in the past. 


Looking over the various sugyestions that have been put 
forward, we cannot help thinking that the swing of the pendulum 
has carried the committee rather too far. Alter being for so 
many years impregnable to every proposal of reform, the society 
appears to be going to the other extreme, and to be in danger of 
reforming itself utterly out of existence. Some of the changes 
recommended, at least, are oven to quéstion. We take the 
Journal as an example. It has*been a very expensive work to 
carry on, but it was open to those who direct its policy to consider 
whether it could not have been made of more value. At present 
avery great part of this work is taken up with printing what is 
practicaliy the programme and prize list of the Agricultural Show 
preceding this publication, the idea probably having been 
originally that it would serve as a useful work of reference 
to those who were interested in pedigree animals. But then 
a great deal of this work is most efficiently done by the 
breed societies. The Shorthorn Society, for instance, keeps a 
most satisfactory record of all the animals of that breed, and the 
buyer or breeder would never think of looking up the prize list 
of the Agricultural Show, because he would find in the books of 
the Shorthorn Society all that he wanted, and far more than 
could possibly be put into the record of a single show. On the 
other hand, sufficient space has not been given to the discussion 
of those problems which are always arising out of advanced 
agriculture. The Journal of the society might have been used 
as a means of keeping abreast of the best thought of the timeas it 
is applied to agriculture. It has not had nearly enough original 
papers, and what we say about the Journal would apply to the 
other affairs of the society. However, few people want to see it 
destroved or impaired in its influence or usefulness. Instead of 
ruthlessly cutting down, the committee should reform and 
reinvigorate it. 


The Ayr Town Council has shown itself more amenable to 
reason than have some other local authorities on whom the care 
of historic buildings has devolved. At the last meeting 
Treasurer Tait moved that the resolution previously come to 
should be suspended for a period of four months, so as to give 
those interested a fuller opportunity of bringing forward plans for 
the reconstruction of the bridge. It was said that those already 
submitted have not, in the opinion of Sir William Arrol, M.P., 
been quite satis actory, but, no doubt, others may ve fortlicoming. 
The difficulty must in the end resolve itself into one of money, as 
there can be no doubt that if there were sufficient funds the 
bridge could be made good. But the Town Council of Ayr, 
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not unfairly, wishes to tnrow the financial responsibility upon the 
p.blic who have clamoured so loudly for the maintenance of t{,, 
bridge. We think that to be perfectly right. The grounds upon 
which the complaint against the attempt to destroy the bride was 
based are that such a structure is a national as well as a local 
p ssession, and that it should be kept intact for the sake, broadly 


speaking, of the whole people. In that case it is only right tnat 
the public should be asked to come forward with the requ site 
amount of support, and we have little doubt there are enthusiasts 
enough among the admirers of Robert Burns to ensure that this 


will be dore. 


Though the administration of the Wild Birds’ Protec ion 

Acts is confessedly still partial and imperfect, there is a welc ie 
increase during the last few years in the numbers of sever... of 
the most beautiful species of our inland birds, which 1 ast 
certainly be ascribed in the main t» their beneficent ac: sn, 
Goldfinches, for instance, have been almost common during ‘he 
present summer in districts within two dozen miles of Lov ‘on 
where prolessional bird-catchers had some years ago almost ex: er- 
minated them. There are few more beutiful sights thana p vty 
of these exquisite and sweet-voiced little birds fluttering id 
pecking at the seed-heads of a mass of blue cornflowers in a gar en 
border. Kingfishers, too, have been noticeably more abunc at, 
Sefore 1895 they had become in most parts so scarce that che 
fear was expressed by some naturalists that the great fro: of 
that year had practically exterminated them. Nw, howe er, 
they are to be found at the breeding season upon most s) ill 
streams, as well as on the Thames and other larye rivers. 


AT DANESDYKE. 

Red ran the cliffs with mingled blood 

Upon that long-forgotten day, 

When hom>-land men in grim array 
The stark invading host withstood. 
Red are the fields with poppies, strewn 

A scarlet tribute on the height; 

Naught breaks the stillness of the sight, 
Or mars the ocean’s murinurous tune. 
And such the silence, wondrous deep, 

Save for the drovsy insect-hum, 

That surely here the time is come 
When strife is turned to peace and sleep. 

H. RAPHOR. 


The tract of woodland known as Purley Beeches has lony 
been familiar to residents on the Surrey side of London as one 
of the most beautiful in the neighbourhood. It is now threatened 
with virtual destruction by being cut up into building plots for 
suburban villas, like so many other picturesque spots round 
London, and an effort is being rightly made by dweliers in 
Croydon and its vicinity to preserve it from this fate. 
The neighbourhood is not one whicn stands pre-eminently in 
need of the preservation of open spaces purely as “lungs” for a 
large inhabited area, but the old trees which cover this space of 
lourteen acres are of a degree of picturesqueness which would 
make the spoliation of the district a great and regrettable loss. 
The effort to secure the Beeches as a public pleasure-ground in 
perpetuity is one which deserves the support of lovers of the 
country even outside the limits of the immediate neighbourhood. 


At the session of the National Sea Fisheries Protection 
Association held Jast week in Aberdeen, a foremost place in the 
discussions was taken by the vexed question of the closing of 
the Moray Firth to British trawlers. Naturally 1t seems very 
hard to the British trawlers that the Firth should be closed to 
them and open to foreigners. The argument used for the 
closure is that it provides a nursery for spawn and immature 
fish, which some allege to be injured in considerable numbe: 
by the trawls. Perhaps the most valuable evidence given, 
because the most scientilic and impartial, was that of Professor 
M‘Intosh of St. Audrews, who pronounced the opinion, based 
on long experience in St. Andrews Bay, that the trawls did 
virtually no harm. This view was practically adopted by the 
association, which voted against the action of the Fish 
Board in closing the Firth by no less a majority than 57 to 7 
It isan important decision, reached by such competent authoriti:s, 
and ought to influence the Government's action. Several spzakers 
gave voice to the opinion that help to the line fishermen 
providing them with the latest improvements in gear would »2 
very usefully bestowed. It is the line fis! erman, as a class, w0 
are sulfering at present. 


4 


Reports from the Malay Straits on the rubber indusi 
speak very highly of the quality of the ‘ plantation Para,” as 
is called, that is to say, the rubber cultivated in plantations 
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distinguished from the rubber from the wild plant. There seems 
to have been some anxiety lest the artificial growing should rob 
the rubber of some of its valuable properties. The cultivation 
has now so far advanced as to show that this anxiety need not 
be felt any longer. The quality of the “plantation Para” is 
DI This is a satisfactory verdict not only for the very large 
number of those who are more or less directly interested in the 
cultivation and sale of rubber, but also for the world at large; 
for it bas been known for a long time that the demand for india- 
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rubber was growing, while the accessible supply of rubber to be 
obtained from wild plants was decreasing. Those who have had 
the courage to make the experiment of putting their money into 
the cultivation of the rubber are to be congratulated on a 
prospect of gettinga very good return for it, and at the same time 
helping to supply a real want in the world. _India-rubber is one 
of the very few natural substances for which modern commercial 
science does not se-m able to invent a substitute which is at all 
equal to the real thing. 


AUTUMN HEDGEROWS. 





Copyright. THICK WITH 
T would, perhaps, be considered something of an extrava- 
vance to say that the Eng ish hedgerow is in late autumn 

more beautiful than it was in spring, and yet anyone holding 

such an opinion could advance many pleasant arguments 

in support of it. Just at this season, when autumn is still 
coming on and the first signs of winter have not appeared, 
a remarkable change can be noted by the keen observer. 
Hedgerows and other green barriers that for months past have, 
by reason of their thick foliage, been impervious to light, now 
admit of a clear view of the surrounding landscape. The 
reason is not at a first glance very apparent. It is true 
that in the woodland and in the orchard frost has already 
begun to give the wonderful tints of decay to the dying 
leaves. The pear trees especially seem all at once transformed 
into some species of copper beech, and on the elms one notices 
particularly that sections have been quite changed in colour, 


R/IPENED FRUIT. 
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just as one will sometimes see white hairs suddenly show them- 
selves on part of a comparatively young man's head. But the 
rest of the leaves appear to be thick and green, though if we 
examine them closely we shall find that the frost has begun to do 
its work in the hedgerow; the great nettles and the greater ferns 
that were thrusting up through the thickets of wild roses and 
blackberry have felt its touch and are slightly shrivelled. 
Instead of the full, green, expanding foliage of summer they 
show stems on which the leaves have already commenced— 
though almost imperceptibly —to change into grey, and in place 
of the expanding process there is one of shrinking, so that 
there are gaps in the hedge and openings through which it Is 
possible to see the neighbourhood. 

This shrivelling and dwindling is not wholly a misfortune 
to the lover of Nature, since it helps to disclose the fruits for 
which the flowers of spring were a preparation. The colours 
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may not have the gaiety and brightness that were familiar to 
us in the months of May and June, but they have a beauty all 
their own, and some usefulness, too, as is evident from the 
number of those who 
emerge from towns 
to gather their share 
of the wild autumn 
berries. The majority, 
of course, think only ct 
the blackberry, and it 
is astonishing what 
vreat hampers of this 
tempting fruit they are 
able to carry to town 
at night as the result 
of a day’s_ picking. 
They must find the 
occupation a profitable 
one, as some even go 
so far as to. bring 
ladders with them for 
the purpose of climbing 
to the top of the tall 
hedges, where the 
ripest and most tempt- 
ing berries are to be 
found. In addition to 
the raiders from town, 
whose sole idea is to 
convert whatever they 
can glean into money, 
there are mary Copyright. 


) HOLLY BERRIES. 
genuine villagers and 
country people who gather blackberries for the purpose of 
obtaining a supply of jam for the ensuing winter. When 
the income is a small one and every penny has to be 
counted it is often a matter of great convenience for the 
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HAWTHORN FRUIT. 


labourer’s wife to have at hand the material for cne of t.ose 
dumplings or puddings that at once please the appetite ind 
allay it. Moreover, according to rural practice and legend, the 
preordained fate of 
blackberries was t« be 
mixed with appies, 
wild or garden, nd 
even those who are 
not able to obiain the 
cultivated fruit inay 
have some chance of 
storing the crab, which 
was freely planted by 
the inhabitants of the 
monasteries and others 
who remembered the 
fondness of the deer 
for this fruit; and 
where there are deer 
it is most amusing to 
watch a stag climbing 
for crab-apples — not 
that he actually does 
climb, but he lifts him- 
self on his hind legs 
and stretches upward. 
No one could have 
realised the full length 
of a deer without seeing 
him stretch up into 
an apple tree in this 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” manner. 

Other wild fruits 
of the hedgerow seem to have gone very much into disuse, 
although there were few of them which did not serve some 
purpose of the grandmothers of the present generation. One 
exception, however, is the sloe, or fruit of the blackthorn— 
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curely the bitterest berry that grows in the British Isles. 
Ir is largely gathered for the making of sloe gin, a beverage 
hich has come into favour as a liqueur. It is not really good 


er cs it has been kept for a number of years, and we are afraid 
most of that which is sold or made in the home has not had time 
to mature, but is brought to the stage at which it has arrived by 
the addition of sugar, by no means a satisfactory expedient. The 
ejderberry, also. is still used, though only to a very slight extent, 
for making a home-made wine which has some resemblance to 
) in taste and appearance, and is considered a sovereign 
re:_edy for various diseases—an idea which seenis to have been 
p! alent a 
time in 
th. raral mind, 
si it was 


mentioned in 
ali vood faith 


by Evelyn, 

an probably 

th: belief had 

been held 

ye is before 

bic ime. Very 

ocd elder- 

b y wine 

ca: be made 

at 1¢ present 

d: y a com- a 
p atively 

$1 ie pro- 

ce You 

have only to — Gopymght. 
gather the 


»s when they are dead ripe, boil them in a given pro- 
poiion of water, strain thoroughly, and let the liquid stand 
for a few days; then bottle, add a ferment before corking, 
an’ you will have a wine which if kept for two or three years 
will be quite drinkable and wholesome. It is one of the few 
British wines which continue to be made by people with old- 
fashioned prejudices, in farmhouse and cottage, and it may 
occasionally be met with in first-rate condition; but the cheap- 
ness of foreign wine and other drinks has apparently operated 
against its manufacture on any very large scale, just as it has 
proved fatal to the production of mead—a drink that once was 
the delight of the labouring population of Great Britain, and still 
can be produced in a pleasant and appetising form. 
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season advances, and the twigs and branches gradually approach 
nearer to the bareness of winter. They say in Scotland, ** Many 
haws, many snaws,” and more prettily in the South of England 
that **God takes care of the birds.” But the rational explana- 
tion of these proverbial sayings is simple; in our Englisb 
climate it is usual to have a long procession of very mild 
seasons before we come to a hard one. Let anyone of mature 
age cast a mental eye backward and reckon up the snowy 
Christmases that he can remember, and he will find how few 
they have been in proportion to the number of those that were 
mild and open; but during the mild winter trees and shrubs 
increase their 
strength so 
that, barring 
any untimely 
frosts in 
spring, they 
are likely to 
bare an in- 
creasing crop 
of seeds and 
berries, till 
eventually 
there comes a 
very SEVeEre 
season, which 
checks — their 
growth — alto- 
gether, and 
spoilstheshow 
of blossoir. and 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” the quantity of 

fruit for the 
next year. Luckily for the birds, they are under the same law. 
At present they are extremely numerous, the songsters more so 
perhaps than ever before in their history, because they have had, 
in addition to a long series of mild winters, the advantage of the 
protection of the law. Perhaps the most typical case is that of 
the song-thrush, which in the hard winter of 1895 was almost in 
danger of extermination. Now this welcome and_ beautiful 
songster is thriving apace, and the nests and broods during the 
present summer were uncommonly numerous, because it is 
quite ten years since there was a winter sufficiently hard and 
inclement to inflict permanent injury on bird-life. Some of our 
horticultural readers are, indeed, irritated at the mu'tiplication 
of the creatures, whose little pilferings they are willing enough to 
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__ The other brilliant fruits of the hedgerow used also to be 
in large request by the housekeeper. The scarlet hips, now 
beginning to shine so brightly amid the grey and withered leaves, 
used to be pickled, although legend says that the seeds con- 
tained in the inside would be transformed into small animals. It 
Was, we believe, the skin only which was preserved. Haws 
have been kept in pickle in the same way, though one wonders 
‘yr what purpose, since the stones seem so much out of pro- 

tion to anything that can be eaten. They form a common 

it nevertheless beautiful ornament to our hedgerows, in the mass 
wing acharming glow that becomes ruddier and deeper as the 





forgive as long as they are kept within bounds, but whose thefts 
become serious when their numbers are multiplied to such an 
extent as at the present moment. Yet it is only a question of 
patience. Nature has her own stern way of thinning down 
species which have been growing too luxuriantly. But it 
must also be borne in mind that the want of birds is as 
great a misfortune to the gardener as to have too many of 
them. 

It is surprising how quickly the wild fruits of the hedgerows 
are swept away by the avine population, who, nevertheless, discover 
many curious preferences. The birds, for instance, love best of 











all, perhaps, the rowan or mountain ash, whose berries show like 
coral about the middle of August, and it is not infrequent 
to behold a tree covered with fruit in the morning and completely 
spoiled before nightiail. They are also extremely fond of the 
elderberry, but not until it is quite ripe. Indeed, they seem to 
prefer it when just a little over-ripe, so that the bushes of elder- 
berry that are gleaming and black one day show only the 
withering leaves on the next. The blackberry does not attract 
the smaller birds so much as it does the pheasant, and others 
approaching the latter in size; while the hips and haws and holly 
berries are disregarded until really hard weather sets in, when 
insects and other creatures are sealed down beneath the surface, 
and there is nothing but these fruits left to eat. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


T is not likely that any book will be published during the 
present season of more importance than the two massive 
volumes called The Voyage of the Discovery, in which 
Captain Robert F. Scott, C.V.O., R.N. (Smith, Elder), 
gives an account of his expedition into Southern latitudes. 

In his preface he tells us that he considered the chief object 
in writing an account of a polar voyage was the guidance of 
future voyagers, and for this reason he has gone very carefully 
into the history of polar voyages and the preparations that were 
necessary for the work. Interesting as all this is, even to those 
who do not contemplate taking part in a polar expedition, it 
would be impossible for us to do justice to it in the space at our 
disposal, and so we prefer to take up the story on March 15th, 
1902—a date marked, as so many were, by a mishap to the dogs. 
They got into a free fight among themselves, with the result 
that two of them were left dead, and it may be as 
well to say here that the most unfortunate side of the 
voyage was in the canine equipment. Almost against his 
own convictions Captain Scott had been persuaded to take fish 
instead of biscuit to feed them with, and the consequence was 
that when the really hard work came to be done, the team 
weakened perceptibly day by day, and eventually the whole 
team had to be destroved. There is no need to go into particulars, 
but the animals had one by one to be killed: 

** After all,” says Captain Scott, ‘Sone cannot help being struck with 
the extraordinary and merciful lack of intelligence that these beasts dispiay 
in such tragic moments. We have had the most impressive examples of this, 
When a decree has gone forth against any poor wretcn, it has been our 
custom to lead him some way to the rear of the sledges, and there, of course, 
to put an enc to him as painlessly as possible. As the intended victim 
has been led away, the rest of the team have known at once what 
is going to happen, and as far as their feeble state has allowed they 
have raised the same cherus of barks as they used to do when they knew that 
we were going to feich their food. Of course, the cause is precisely the 
same; they know in some way that this means food. But the astonishing 
fact is that the victim himself has never knowi; he has always followed 
willingly with his tail wazging, evidently under the impression that he is 
zoing to be taken to the place where the food comes from, nor, until the last, 
has he ever shown the least suspicion of his end. Thus we have seen an 
animal howling with joy at seeing his comrade led to the slaughter, and the 
next night going on the same road himself with every sign of pleasure; it has 
a distinctly pathetic side, but it is good to know clearly that they have not 
the intelligence to anticipate their fate.” 








When the dogs were reduced to such extremity it may very 
well be imagined that the human members of the expedition were 
not much better off. The picture of hunger is a very vivid and 
painful one. Captain Scott’s story, if it be taken in conjunction 
with other records of polar discovery, gains its greatest dramatic 
importance on November 13th, 1902, when, in the words of his 
diary, ‘*Sights to-day showed us to be nearly up to the 79th 
parallel, and, therefore, farther South than anyone has yet been. 
The announcement of the fact caused great jubilation, and I am 
extremely glad that there are no fewer than fifteen of us to enjoy 
this privilege of having broken the record.” Up to that point a 
supporting party had accompanied them, but three returned, and 
three only proceeded southward. It was very toilsome work. 
It was found that the dogs did not pull well on their rations of 
fish, and on November 15th only three miles were accomplished 
by five o’clock. 

** On the foilowing day,” says Captain Scott, ‘* we attempted once more 
to start our heavy Icads, Lut alter a few yards of strugeling the dogs seemed 
to lose all heart, and many looked round with the most pathetic expression, 
as much as to say we were really expecting too much of them; there was 
but one thing to be doxe—namely, to divide the load into two portions and 
take on half at a time. This meant, of course, that each mile had to be 
traverse: three times, but as there was no alternative we were forced to start 
on this tedious form of advance.” 

And so laboriously mile by mile they penetrated southward. 
rhe foliowing is a vivid picture of a day's journey: 

** Tt was my turn to drive to-day ; Shackleton led and Wilson pulled at 
the side. The whole proceedings would have been iaughable enough but for 
ihe grim sickness that holds so tight a grip on our poor team. Shackleton 
in front, with harness slung over his shoulder, was bent forward with his 
whole weight on the trace ; in spite of his breathless woik, now and again he 
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would raise and half turn his head in an effort to cheer on the team: ‘Ij. 
dogs,’ ‘ Now then,’ ‘ Hi lo-lo-lo,’ or any other string of syllables which were 
supposed to produce an encouraging effect, but which were soon brought tg 
a conclusion by sheer want of breath. Behind him, and obviously deaf tg 
these allurements, shambled the long string of depresse] animals, thos. jp 
rear doing their best to tread in the deep footprints of the leaders, but al} 
by their low-carried heads and trailing tails showing an utter weariness of 
life. Behind these, again, came myself with the whip, giving forth one long 
string of threats, and occasionally bringing the lash down with a crack on the 


snow or across the back of some laggard 


On November 29th they beheld a very pretty sight; they 
were enveloped in a light, thin stratus cloud of small ice. 
crystals, and from these crystals the sun’s rays were reflectec in 
such an extraordinary manner that the whole arch of the heay: ns 
was traced with circles and lines of brilliant prismatic or w) ite 
light. Away from the sun wasa white fog-bow, with two bri. iit 
mock suns where it intersected the horizon circle. Tais 
phenomenon has not previously been described by polar is. 
coverers. On December 3rd, it was found that the pemmi: in 
bag had been slung alongside a tin of paraffin, but »y 
this time shortness of provisions had so sharpened the appeti es 
of the travellers, that an accident of this kind made no differe:. -e 
to them. On December 6th, one of the dogs found his \ iy 
to the seal-meat bag and shortened their provisions by a 
great deal. On December roth they had to resort to the ig) )- 
minious device of carrying food ahead of the dogs, one of wh -h: 
died, while the others were growing visibly feebler. It is curic us 
that no sooner was there a carcase in the camp than a skua ¢1J’ 
appeared, although the travellers must have been, at that ti: 
180 miles from any possible feeding ground. On December 1: 
the following note was written in the diary : 

** As I write I scarcely know how to describe the blessed relief it is co 
be free from our relay work. For one-and-thirty awful days have we been at it, 
and whilst I doubt if our human endurance could have stocd it much mor | 
am quite sure the dogs could not. It seems now like a nightmare, wh ch 
grew more and more terrible towards its end. I do not like to think of tie 
difference between th2 state of our party now and as it was before we coin- 
menced this dreadful task; it is almost equally painful to think of the gain, 
for during all this time we have advanced little more than half a degree of 
latitude, though I calculate we have covered 330 miles (380 statute miles).” 

Captain Scott says that they were now passing from tie 
hungry to the ravenous condition; they could scarcely direct their 
thoughts from food, and the talk ran on little else. Both on the 
march and at night they felt this very badly, and in the middle 
of their sleep they would jump up with the most distressing 
feeling of emptiness and the knowledge that it still wanted four 
or five hours to breakfast-time. About this time, too, symptoms 
of scurvy began to make their appearance. This probably was 
due to the character of the food. Breakfast consisted of pemmican, 
biscuit, and badly-made tea, and for lunch they had a small 
piece of seal-meat, half a biscuit, and eight or ten lumps of sugar, 
and their supper was equally frugal; so it is no wonder that 
they suffered from ‘food dreams” and other consequences of 
hunger. However, they tried to keep Christmas Day as well as 
they could. This is how they spent Christmas in the extreme 
South, somewhere about latitude 81ddeg. S.: 

‘*When we awoke to wish each other ‘A Merry Christmas,’ the sun was 
shining warmly through our green canvas roof. We were outside in a 
twinkling, to find the sky gloriously clear and bright, with not a single cloud 
in its vast arch. Away to the westward stretched the long line of gleaming 
coastline; the sunlight danced and sparkled in the snow beneath our feet, and 
not a breath of wind disturbed the serenity of the scene. It was a glorious 
morning, but we did not stay to contemplate it, for we had even more 
interestins facts to occupy us, and were soon inside the tent sniffing at the 
savoury steam of the cooking-pot. Then breakfast was ready, and before eacl 
of us lay a whole pannikin-full of biscuit and seal-liver, fried in bacon and 
pemmican fat. It was gone in no time, but this and a large spoonful of jam 
to follow left a sense of comfort which we had not experienced for weeks, and 
we started to pack up in a frame of mind that was wholly joyful.” 

Shackleton had carefully saved up a plum-pudding for the 
occasion, and the result was very happy : 

**We have been wondering what Christmas is like in England—possibly 
very damp, gloomy, and unpleasant, we think; we have been wondering, tov, 
how our friends picture us. They will guess that we are away on our sledge 
journey, and will perhaps thizk of us on plains of snow; but few, I think, 
will imagine the truth, that for us this has been the reddest of al] red- 
letter days.” 

Captain Scott is strongly of opinion that in future expe- 
ditions should take a much more adequate supply of foo! 
with them, as the additional force which it infused 1s worth the 
extra trouble. 
incidental to such expeditions caused them to turn homeward o 
December 30th, when 

‘*This camp we have now decided must be our last, for we have le 
tnan a forinight’s provision to take us back to Depot ‘ B,’ and with tl 
dogs in their present state it would be impossible to make forced marches 
we have, therefore, reached our southerly limit. Observations give it : 
between 82°16 S. and 82°17 S.; if this compares pvorly with our hopes an 
expectations on leaving the ship, it is a more favourable result than w 
anticipated when those hopes were first blighted by the failure of tl 
dog team.” 


Snow blindness, blizzards, and other misfortunes 
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FROM THE FARMS. 


THE YOUNG BEE-KEEPER. 
EE-KEEPING has very greatly increased in popularity 
during the last few years, owing to circumstances which 
re almost too well known to be narrated. It was the 
cheapness of sugar that ruined the old craft of keeping 
bees in straw skeps, the honey from which was apt to 


have a flavour that did not naturally belong to it. With the 
; it of the bar-trame hive a new era dawned on the apiarian. 
ty s possible lor him to make very much more profit than 
hef-re out of his bees, and, on the “whole, less trouble was 
involved. Nevertheless, there is still a considerable amount 
( faculty in beginning, and the Board of Agriculture and 
] sries has done weil to issue a little pamphlet of advice. 
Ti. first thing that the beginner should do is to procure a good 
bos on apiculture. We do not usually recommend the work 
of any individual in these pages, but an_ exception 
n be made in favour of the work of Mr. Cowen, 
th vresident of the Bee-keeping Society. Mr. Cowen has done 
4 .:eat deal of work for apiarians, and it has been all pyro 
bor publica. No one understands bees more thoroughly, and 
the beginner could not possibly obtain a better book. Now as to 
hi. .ppliances. He should purchase a black net veil, a smoker 


ibduing bees, wax comb foundation (brood and super), frame 
hi fitted with brood foundation in ten or twelve standard 
fr s, two division boards, section rack or lift of shallow frames, 


country shows for brightness of colour and general a:tractiveness. 

The finest liquid extracted honey should be bright and clear, of 
a light straw colour, and delicate in flavour and aroma.” Some 
years ago a prominent bee-keeper tried to improve on all this, and 
used to prepare several brands of honey, such: as lime-tree honey, 
raspberry honey, clover honey, and so forth. He was acting on 
a habit ot the bees, which is to confine their attentions ona given 
day toa particular kind of flower, so that the gathering at night 
will not be mixed, but a uniform product. Of course, only people 
with very fine palates would appreciate the difference, but those 
whose taste has been educated will agree that the idea was a good 
one for the epicure. In preparing honey in sections there are 
several points to be attended to, and if the sections are not 
properly put in the result is sure to be unsatisfactory. Jhe 
writer for the Board of Agriculture gives very careful directions, 
not only in regard to this, but in regard to filled racks, packing, 
glazing the sections, and extracting the honey. 

Tue Past Monty on Borver Farms. 

Owing to the early harvest farm work is very far advanced 
in the Border districts this year, so far, indeed, that many 
farmers have manured and turned over all their oat stubble. 
Although the bulk of the harvest was finished in August, there 
was still a good deal of corn left in September in the later Border 
districts. Owing to the wet, sultry weather of the beginning of 
the latter month this corn suffered a good deal, not only being 
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a queen excluder, and quilts. Now suppose that he is possessed 
of these tools and a bar-frame hive, the next thing for him to get 
is a swarm of bees, and the best way to purchase it is from a 
neighbouring bee-keeper. If he gets his swarm early in May, he 
may make a good beginning. In the pamphlet to which we have 
alluded directions will be found for establishing it in its place. 
The writer proceeds, after having explained all that, to lay down 
the conditions conducive to success. ‘The principal one is that 
the - of the bee-keeper is to keep his stock strong, for a weak 
stock is always unprotitals le. Hecan guard against disease by 
having dry, weather-tight hives and vigorous queens, and giving 
suitabie food when feeding is required. Such are some of the 
rudimentary ideas on the subject, but the young bee-keeper, if he 
be possessed of enthusiasm, will soon find that they carry him 
very little beyond the threshold of the subject. 
THe PREPARATION OF Honey FoR MARKET. 

After the preliminaries are got over the beginner will do 
Well to try for a prize at a local show. It is quite common to 
give awards for the best honey nowadays, but we are assuming 
that the award is nothing in his eyes. What he wants in reality 
is a sandard to aim at. On going to the show he will learn that 
comb-honey should be transluc ent, “showing the clear bright 
co:our of the contained honey, ev enly and desic: itely worked out 
to the sides and bottom of the section, and with a scrupulously 
Cin surface.” He will find that points are given in most 
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discoloured, but in some cases sprouting. ‘There is contention 
on the Border as to whether late or early farmers, so to speak, 
have the best of it. Personally, we think that on an average 
of years the “early”? farmers not only get superior crops, 
stocked in better condition, but by getting their corn into the 
first markets obtain better prices for it. Certainly the last three 
seasons have been greatly in their favour, and although some 
years early-sown crops are hurt by inclement springs, they are 
the exception, not the rule. Although the damp weather in early 
September hurt unstocked corn, it did an immense deai of good 
to turnips and grass, the former now being quite a good crop. 
It is a fortunate thing indeed for Border farmers that this is 
so, aS in many cases seeds are so bad they will have to be 
ploughed up. Corn is threshing out very well to the bulk; the 
bulk, unfortunately, is a good deal below an average. Potatoes 
look all right at present, being close in the ground, and 
quite free from disease — altogether a very promising crop. 
Sheep here as elsewhere are the sheet-anchor, and buyers are 
putting the proper value on them at present—the farmers’ value. 
Autumn sheep sales on the whole have been good, Jamis 
especially going to high prices. Although ‘draft ewes” are 
down a little from last year, they fetch stiil a very good price, 
and so long as they retain their present average farmers will 
have no cause to complain. A good yield in the Border districts, 
too, this season has been that of the partridge crop. 








HAVE loved that grand lilaceous trinity, the lily, the iris, 
and the gladiolus, for many years; and sometimes the lily 
has been first in my affections and sometimes the iris, with 
eladiolus always a good third. Lut, slowly and surely, 
the iris has won highest place, and henceforth she is 

safe, for I am too old to change any more. Think of the 
protean forms of this queen of plants—from the least bulbous 
nite of a Mrs. Danford’s iris to the mighty orientalis gigantea 
6ft. high. Consider the range of colours—from white through 
every shade of blue, lavender and purple, yellow, orange and 
brown, grey, rose, and crimson to the copper darkness of the 
thundercloud and actual biack. Remember, too, how time is their 
slave. Given a cold frame and a little industry, you may have 
irises blooming for ten months in the year. No sooner are the 
potted beauties of Bakeriana, Histrio, and histrioides over, than 
stylosa’s scented glories await you out of doors, with alata asa 
companion. Then come reticulata, persica, stenophylla, with 
warleyensis, sindjarensis, and others of the Juno group; and, 
following them in 
April, pumila of many 
varieties begins to 
bloom, and, with 
lutescens and _ other 
fine irises, ushers in 
the summer pageant. 
Not until the glories of 
the marsh-lovers are 
past, and laevigata has 
done, can the show be 
considered at an end; 
and even then pumila 
will often begin again 
during a generous sea- 
son, while the lilac and 
gold loveliness of 
fimbriata brightens the 
conservatory, to the 
confusion of any early 
chrysanthemum mop 
that may be boasting 
itself in October. 

I have about 
seventy irises to show 
you—about half the 
discovered number— 
and the best way will 
be to march with the 
authorities and present 
every beauty in her 
proper group. We 
will dea] in sections, 
and marshal each 
array under its respec- 
tive banners with 
strange devices. 
Xiphion, Gynandiris, 
and Juno have bulbs; 
Hermodactylus trusts 
to a tuber; the root- 
stock of the precious 
nepalensis is a_ bud, 
and its roots made me 
fancy that I had an 
alstroemeria, when a 
generous friend, bless 
his kindly heart, gave 
me this rarest 
of irises straight frm 
the Himalayas. In my spirit was a doubt, and therefore I 
evoked the giant “ Slave of the iris””—the magician, or jin, who 
has won such world-wide reputation by his marvellous feats with 
this marvellous flower. He makes new irises as Paris makes 
new fashions; at bis touch the wonders of the oncocyclus and 
regelia groups blend and mingle; at his nod these coy queens of 
the garden come forth in their royal robes to make even hardened 
horticulturists stare and hold their breath. And yet an amateur, 
a muddler, a duffer, who did not know the root of nepalensis when 
he saw it, dared to summon the magician to his aid, and suc- 
ceeded in winring from him rich stores of knowledge by return of 
post! All this is to say that Sir Michael Foster, with his usual 





generosity and enthusiasm where the rainbow flower is concerned, 
declared for nepalensis, and said that I was a lucky man to have 
it, Since, even with him, the iris had become exceedingly scarce. 
We must next flit through the great rhizomatous groups and 
glance at Apogon, embracing the beardless people; Evansia, the 
crested family ; 
get any 


Pseudevansia, whose beards begin but never 
forwarder; Oncocyclus, the glorious company of 
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cushions; Regelia, heroines allied to the last and much inter. 
married, with Sir Michael Foster as Hymen. And, finally, we 
reach Pogoniris, or the bearded folk. ; 

To begin with Xiphion, Xiphioides and. Xiphium are the two 
great branches of this group, and, to my mind, the first, or Ene ish 
iris, as it is called, stands ahead of the Spanish sort. They come 
quickly after Xiphium, and soon make me forget it. Of Xiphi les 
there are many lovely varieties. Their colours range from white, 
through blues and lavenders, to darkest plum and purple, w ile 
Xiphium has rather a different colour scheme, from w iite 
through the yellows, browns, and purples to those wond: jus 
lurid hues, as of an electric storm, that we meet in the Xiphiam 
lusitanica, called ‘‘ Thunderbolt.” There are many very lo. ely 
garden forms of both the English and Spanish iris, and suc. js 
their cheapness that anybody can mass them without dip; ‘ng 
deeply into his purse. They seed freely, and if youarea scien: {ic 
gardener, and not pushed for time, you may grow them t: as, 
and perhaps be rewarded by raising a good new form or two. 

Iris juncea flowy ors 
spasmodically Vth 
me, but its brill: nt 
yellow blossom in 
June is very welcoiie, 
Another big iv-is 
belonging to the grvup 
is tingitana, from 


Tangiers. This i a 
sun-lover, and like. a 
roasting spot on le 


rockery. I find it 
rather a shy bloomer 
but such a lovely iris 
is worthy of patience. 
Much the same coleur- 
schemeasn1y favourite, 
sindjarensis, marks it. 
Standards and_styie- 
branches are a delicate 
lavender-blue, and the 
colour fades on the falls 
to a paler tint; a bold 
eolden signal spreads 
on the fall, and the 
pollen is also golden. 
The style-arms are 
beautifully crested, the 
standards spring up- 
right, and are slightly 
notched. 

Reticulata and its 
lovely varieties may be 
named next; but des- 
pite the beauty of 
Histrio, histrioides, and 
purpurea, there are no 
flowers in this group 
more fascinating than 
the type. It is among 
horticultural blessings 
that these things are 
so cheap, for my ex- 
perience is that too 
often they deteriorate 
steadily, though new, 
well- ripened — bulbs 
fare and flower to 
perfection through 
their first season. Then 
they lose heart, send up leaves for a year or two more, and finally 
vanish. Reticulata, however, bas no such weakness. Let me 
describe her most usual form. Style, crest, and standard are 
an intense rich violet-red, and the colour runs far down the long 
perianth tube. It deepens on the fall to pure, intense purp 
The pollen is pale gold, and the median line starts of the san 
colour. It is much spattered with black along the claw, b 
presently it leaps out on to the blade of the fall and glows wi!) 
the most brilliant golden orange that can be imagined. Up a 
each side of this flaming “signal” the petal is white, splash 
with purple-black. A picture of this wonder would be vain. Suc 
a thing could only be imitated in precious stones, and even they 
must lack its delicacy and fragrance. The scent has be 
likened to that of violets, but there is an under-scent that belon 
to reticulata alone. Of the varieties, none, in my judgment, a 
equal to the type; indeed, no flower that blows is fairer in: 
fairy way than this gem from the Caucasus. Histrio has 
scheme of fine lilac colour darkening on the fall. Here t 
whole fabric is mottled, streaked, and splashed with rich lil 
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upon a white ground. Through the 
midst runs a thin yellow line touched 
with black specks. The standards are 
narrow and bolt upright; the styles are 
larve, and break into irregular flakes at 
the crest. Both are of a paler colour 
than the fall. Brought into a warm 
room, Histrio exudes sweetness, but 
-ars to deny its odour out of doors. 


‘AL hese little irises do very well in 
pot-, though I cannot make them ripen 
so. Like the rest of the reticulata 
group, Histrio is a cheerful and spritely 
Sot Grow a dozen for people who are 
in toe habit of getting seedy and low- 


spii'ted at Christmas-time ; place these 
bu’ ing things beside your suffering 
frie ds, and the reward will be great. 
His rioides comes somewhat later than 
the ast with me, and much resembies 


it, ut opens a larger flower. The 


sta’ Jards have a graceful twist in them, 
an. to the fall belongs a peculiarly 
lov form: heart-shaped and narrow- 
ing .o a point. The crest is beautifuily 


wa: v, and the colouring matter passesa 
lo. way down the claw along the 


ris Bakeriana is another early bird. 
] hud one (potted) in bloom on New 
Ye. 's Day. The flower is a wonderful 
coi.hination of two purples. The standards and styles are of 
the colour of the common violet; the falls are tipped, splashed, 
and streaked with the darkest velvety purple imaginable. This 
tint lies on a white ground, and the contrast is unique and lovely. 
The outside of the claw is striped with a paler tone of colour, and 
the middle line has a slight wash of yellow; but its tone is faint 
compared with the hue of the pollen, where the anther lies under 
its little style-cowl. The fruitful dust is a bright gold, and the 
iris is most fragrant. You shall meet no more distinguished 
flower in any February than this from the confines of Armenia. 
Herr Max Leichtlin chronicles a white form, which must be a 
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very exquisite creature. Iris Vartani is less known. It comes 
from near Nazareth, where Dr. Vartan found it, and is a 
combination of dull lavender and pale yellow. I have failed to 
flower it as yet. Another Xiphion (though some say it belongs 
to the Juno group) is Mrs. Danford’s wee golden iris from Mount 
Amascha. This is a pretty mite for pot work. The blossom is 
a fine yellow with a few brown splashes on the fall. The standard 
for floral effect is non-existent, since Nature has reduced it to a 
mere thread. Why? 

The Juno group flowers with the earlier Xiphions, and 
may next be named. In connection with iris sindjarensis, 
one murmurs ‘that blessed word Mesopotamia.” 
Thence it comes, and its exquisite mingling of lavender 
and French grey produces a tender effect as of a dream 
flower. The falls are almost translucent, and of the 
palest blue, touched with deeper tones along the edge, 
and marked by an irregular, upstanding, median line of 
faint yellow. The style branches echo the mingled 
colours in a darker shade, and make a hood fcr the 
anthers. The pollen is white; the little standards drop 
abruptly between the falls and add their own tint to the 
harmonious whole. Delicate lines mark their centres, 
and their lobes are fretted round the margins. The 
grace of this flower, half springing from, and half nestling 
in, the great green clasping leaves, is felt by every iris- 
lover. The blossom, often 4in. across, comes in March. 
A combination of this delicate thing with the purple 
and gold of reticulata, such as stands before me while | 
write, actually helps to soften the hard edges of life; and 
if you retort that the tribujation must be trifling to which 
a flower can minister, | must reply, with respect, that 
you are wrong and have yet much to learn in the garden. 

3est of this group’ I love the sea green and purple of 
persica. In 1787 the figure of this lovely thing was given 
as the first plate of the historic Botanical Magazine, and 
to-day, when I open the volume, persica faces me as 
fresh as when her colours were first laid upon the 
engraved outline by a hand that must have been dust 
these many years. For accuracy of shades the modern 
mechanical processes cannot stand for a moment beside 
the old hand-painted botanies. I fail to ripen this fine 
thing, and a year or two sees it decline in company with 
stenophylla (Heidreichii) and sieheana (persica magna). 
All these flower from the ripe bulb once, and only once. 
‘The comparatively new Tauri has not flowered at all 
with me, but this is no doubt mere bad fortune. As the 
little soul comes from the Eastern Taurus, and prospers 
at an elevation of 6,500!t., its constitution ought to laugh 
at a West Country rockery. But our weeping atmo- 
sphere must bear the blame. If I could smother Tauri 
in snow through three months of the year he would 
reward me better. This iris is very handsome, in the 
fashion of its kinsmen, and a splendid laster. Mr. Lynch 
gives it high praise, and declares that a bloom will endure 
for weeks. Another fairly new iris of the Juno company 
is Warleyensis, which flowers well with me; but I fail to 
find so much beauty in-it assome report. With me the 
blossom cannot be said to have a white margin to the 
petals; the general tone is an indifferent purple, darkening 
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on the blade of the fall, and having a median line and signal 
of feeble yellow. The form, however, even in my inferior 
specimens is exceedingly distinguished and effective. It is a free 
flowerer, appearing after sindjarensis; from Eastern Bokhara it 
comes. Orchioides I biush to lack, end the new and choice 
Willmottiana, happily named after one of the greatest lady 
gardeners in England, is still that rare thing —an expensive iris. 
Rosenbachiana, too, makes the purse shut thoughtfuily and 
change the subject, but it is a very great iris, and Sir Michael 
Foster puts it, along with reticulata and alata, among his 
favourites. Rosenbachiana, he says, is of striking beauty in its 
finer forms, but it varies much. At its best this must be a 
gorgeous thing of crimson, gold, and purple, ‘‘ Expose to the 
sun and shelter from the wind,” directs the great authority—a 
good rule that for all the Juno race. 

Caucasica is also here, and with alata, the “scorpion iris,” 
one may conclude the group. Perhaps this sole representative 
of a Western Juno is the loveliest of them all. The form is very 
fine, and the best colour a rich purple-blue, while on each fall 
flashes the orange “signal,” like that little flame on a golden- 
crested wren’s head. I’rom October and onwards it blooms, but 
too surely passes away from rectitude after a year of my garden, 
and hides the lapse for a while in bunches of foliage innocent of 
flower. Would that we had the climate and the genius of the 
Dutch for these things. Junos laugh at cold, if only the summer 
has been of a sort to ripen them, but with me it seldom is. 
Devon, in fact, cannot be called a really good iris county, excepting 
jor the moisture-lovers. From what I have seen, I would back 
the high and sandy ridges of Kent against any part of the United 
Kingdom for these flowers. The sustained cheapness of the 
noble family alone keeps me here struggling with them in the 
mud; because, while ripe bulbs are to be had at such trifling 
rates, it matters but little if they perish. Nothing suffers save a 
man’s own horticultural self-respect. 

The Hermodactylus group is represented, so far as I know, 
by iris tuberosa only. The “ snake’s head,” or “little widow,” 
prospers in half shade with me, and sends up a modest company 
of quiet blooms in March. The style-arims are delicate green, 
the standards are upright green threads folded in on themselves, 
and the falls are also pale green, darkening to a rich velvety 
brown-black on the blade. The pollen is yellow, and the 
blossom seems to break out of the side of the green spathe-valve 
which overtops it. These spathes are, by the way, double in 
my plants. Devon suits this Levantine flower well, and it 
increases rapidly if allowed to do so. 

Another group of only one species is Gynandiris, ard I 
believe sisyrinchium to be its sole representative. This is Parkin- 
son’s * Barbary nut,’”” and Mr. Lynch records that he collected a 
variety near Genoa that was exceedingly charming and has fared 
well with him at Cambridge. My specimens came from Holland, 
and prosper thus far. Their original habitat I know not, as 
there are several places from which they may have started. 
They make up for very fleeting flowers by abundance of them; 
but these need sunshine to make them expand, and if they reach 
the critical flowering day without it, they perish untimely. The 
colour is a lovely lavender with touch of yellow on median line 
of fall; a large white signal patch slightly spattered with the 
prevailing tint also distinguishes them. Stigmas and standards 
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all spring up in a cluster in the midst, and the standards, which 
are delicately pointed, grow at right angles to the stem. The 
little thing is hardy, and some in my garden habitually throw 
double blooms with six of each part instead of three. For this, 
however, I do not commend them. Sisyrinchium is almost the 
least of the irises, yet a sprightly blossom and guite worth growing. 
If you do not like it after a fair trial, you can eat the bulb. 
I now reach that rare and precious flower, I. nepalensis. 
My roots flowered during July, and I can therefore give you a 
picture of the blossom. Last year this dainty atom opened its 
eyes somewhere under the snow-line of the Himalayas; this 
year, with amazing amiability, it appears again in South Devon. 
What a staggering change of scene is here! It is a pity there 
was no I. Milesii out at the right moment to welcome the other 
mighty traveller. Nepalensis 
has a medium-sized flower 
of the softest and most dove- 
like silvery lavender. Falls 
and standards all droop dain- 
tily at the same angle, and 
in the midst spring up the 
fimbriated style-cowls. A good 
yellow, bearded crest runs far 
into each fall, and the petal 
about it is veined with the 
prevailing tint of lavender on 
white. Mr. Lynch specially 
praises the other variety of 
this species, which is called 
Colletii. But it must be very 
wonderful to surpass nepa 
lensis. The bloom opens o: 
a stem 6in. long, and th: 
sprightly foliage is abou 
12in. high. Unhappily, th 
flower is very fleeting, an 
my efforts to catch it and co! 
vey it to the photograph 
would win your admiration 
I recorded them. Nepalens 
opens not much before noo: 
and has usually vanished | 
half-past three o'clock. Bi 
you shall seek far to find an) 
thing more beautiful. 


(Copyright in U.S.A. by W. M. Colles.) 
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S Windsor grew up about the royai castle on the hill so 

/ Croydon flourished by reason of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury having their seat in the ancient palace, 

which still stands in crazy old age. The primate of 

all England may not live far from the capital, but few 

ishops have loved Lambeth, and the near country of 
Surrey and Kent has in more than one parish a memorial of 
their wanderings in search of clean air and quiet days. In East 


Kent there is Otford, where the brick towers of Warham’s 
pal ¢ still crumble at the end of a village whose cottages have 
pated themselves with Warham’s bricks. Here is Croydon in 


y, abandoned by an archbishop who preferred a squire’s 
seat ind park before a palace in a market towa; and in our own 
tim: we have seen anarchbishop’s household flit from Addington, 
tho »h Addington is still a pleasant village at which London has 
not et bitten. 3ut though the palace of Croydon be a decayed 
pal: e, there remains in the midst of Croydon town a house of one of 
the erchbishops, a house alive and at work. This is the Hospital 
of t.e Holy Trinity, begun by John Whitgift, Archbishop of 
Can erbury, in 1596, for the shelter and kind keeping of “* maymed, 
poc.*, or impotent persons,” whose number should be not less 
that: thirty or more than forty. The brethren and sisters housed 
her: were to be old folk of sixty years and more, single folk, 
ua: wrried or widowed, a rule which was broken by the first 
inm{e upon the register, a blind man who, being “ of the age of 
Ixx!. years, entered with his aged wyfe, the seconde day of 
Octever, anno domini 1599.” Many of his time, and many 
historians after it, have written down Whitgift for a mean and 
harsi disciplinarian, but the first entry in his hospital register 
may be allowed to say something for the founder who broke his 
rule at the outset for the sake of the poor blind man who must 
needs have his aved wife to tend him. 

foolish meddling has been at work upon the old 
hospital, but the mass of its buildings 
has changed little since the founder saw 
the workmen leave. Croydon, viewed 
from the hospital, is fast taking the 
flavour of a shabby and _ bustling 
suburb of London. The grave airs 
of an old Surrey town have left it; 
Hackney and New Cross are its fellows, 
and the three brick gables of Whitgift’s 
house are welcome and unexpected to 
those who look up at them from North 
End. According to the fashion of the 
time blue bricks make letters amongst 
the red, “I. W.” for John Whitgift 
and “1. C.” for Johannes Cantuariensis. 
The porch is a poor thing, botched in 
the sixties in place of an older entry, 
but when we pass it we find ourselves 
in the familiar peace of that green quad 
which our foretathers loved. England 
has many such in almshouses, colleges 
of the universities, and great country 
houses. Here is a broad grass plot 
crossed by two paved pathways, with 
a paved walk along the walls. Round 
about us are the dwellings of the old 
folk, each with a pentise over its porch. 
Once each dwelling had a_ covered 
porch with seats for the old gossips 
taking the air at their door, but restora- 
tion, smugly commemorating itself by 
two stone slabs, carved in the manner 
of the Victorian graveyard mason, did 
much about the vear 1860 to change 
the face of the old building. The 
chimneys, save one stack only, are 
modern. The brick mullions of the 
windows have made way for new mul- 
lions painted white, although a window 
at the back of the wash-house shows 
that the first work must have been 
for the most part sound enough, and 
the chapel porch of 1640 has been re- 
newed, 

This chapel in the south-eastern 
corner is litthe more than a room for 
prayer or the reading of the Scriptures. 
If there were an altar it has disappeared, 
but the ranked benches are of Whit- 
gifts provision, roughly hewn seats of 
the knotted and gnarled logs which 
would not serve the joiners for more 
deiicate work. The whole hospital, 


like most buildings of its age, 1s a Copyright. 


Gothic work, little influenced by the Italian taste ; but the chapel 
is more especially the shadow of a mediaeval building. Poor 
and rudely cut trefoil heads to the bench-ends represent the rich 
poppy heads of earlier work, and the east window, Gothic of the 
most debased moulding, is yet a window in the Perpendicular 
style. A stone above the window on its outer side tells unheeding 
George Street, in indifferent Latin, that a nameless Yorkshireman 
had this window made, and an entry in the account-book of the 
hospital shows that this Yorkshireman was Mr. William 
Thornhill, the archbishop’s chaplain, and that the window cost 
him £12 16s. 8d. for stone, iron, and glass work. 

The kitchen with its wide fireplace now no longer cooks the 
common meal of the brethren and sisters. In palace and alms- 
house we have left the common table and eat in privacy, save 
only those lost ones who, not having the sacredness of the 
English home before their eyes, run abroad to restaurants. 
Therefore this Croydon kitchen is given up for a wash-house, 
and the morning baker leaves his loaves at a house where the 
memory of the weekly baking day is called up by the little niche 
beside the kitchen chimney, in which in olden times some of the 
dough was laid aside to ferment into a yeasty paste for leavening 
next week’s loaf. 

In the archway over against the porch, we enter upon the 
rooms which lojged the archbishop and founder when he came 
for quiet days in his own hospital. The main room is a handsome 
chamber with windows on both sides. The walls are covered 
with dark and shining panelling of oak timber, whose adze- 
smoothed face has that pleasant irregularity against which new 
panels, machine-planed to a miracle of surface, match them- 
selves in vain. The restorer has been at work upon the fireplace, 
whose stone spandrils and tiles ill replace the brick hearth, but 
the chimney-breast has good and bold mouldings, with the arms 
of Whitgift and his see set in the middie. At one end is the 
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kitchen in which the archbishop’s dinner was cooked, and at the 
other end is his retiring-room, another chamber of dark panelling. 

From the retiring-room a doorway gives upon a steep stair 
winding up to the door of the archbishop’s bedroom. This door, 
of two thicknesses of timber studded with iron, double hinged, 
and trebly locked, reminds us, as does the barred window, that 
the archbishop lodging here amongst his poor brethren and 
sisters was to many desperate sculs in the world outside an 
oppressor whose taking off would have been a blessed work. 
One of these jocks he could turn from within, but two others 
are moved through secret kevholes in two of the outer door- 
studs, and these, if used when the archbishop was in _ his 
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bedrocm, must have been turned by his man when he left his 
master for the night. 

These four rooms were at the disposal of Mr. George 
Whitgift after the death of his brother, the primate, with 
remainder to the wardens of the hospital. The present warden, 
Mr. Alfred Jones, dwells in them, and has every care for their 
maintenance in their ancient state. In the main room some of 
the old furniture remains. A long table, whose legs and rails show 
that it was part of the original plenishing, has suffered the loss 
of its oaken board, which has been replaced by the directors of 
this wealthy charity by a board of deal stained the colour of dark 
oak. Beside it stands one of the eighteen joined stools named 
in an early inventory of the household goods. In a glazed 
cupboard are preserved several ancient writings concerning the 
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house, including a power of attorney under the archbishop’s 
hand. The most curious is a grant by Susan Barker, wife oj 
Edward Barker, an officer of the Court of High Commission 
of arent out of their house of Lancaster College in St. Paul's 
Churchyard, on a site now occupied by Cook’s warehouse. The 
lady was a Tracy, daughter of Richard Tracy of Stanway in 
Gloucestershire, and her deed recites that in benefiting this 
foundation of an archbishop she makes some amends for the deed 
of one of her ancestors, who, with the desire to please his ‘sing, 
slew Thomas, Archbishop of Canterbury. Pride of pedivree. 
indeed, is well mingled in this dame’s almsgiving, for s\:e js 
careful to explain that her well-born mother was daught.r to 
Sir Thomas Lucy of Chari: cote 
(grandfather to Shakespe ire’s 
Justice Shallow), and the 
margins of the deed di olay 
eight painted shields of irms 
of the Tracys and the Ba kers 
and their respectable allia ces, 

Of the old table furn ture 


we may notice a most cu ous 
turned wooden salt, of the ype 
which, set in the midst o the 


table, once parted gentle and 
simple. Certain wooden |) Ws 
of a like age have paiited 
sentences about their iter 
rims, and in one of these are 
preserved several of those w fet 
like roundels which serve: for 
butter-plates. Most precio: s of 
all, we have a mazer bow.!,a 
true mazer of maple wood, 
harnessed with a silver ;im 
band, and bossed with silver, 
the plate having a device of 
flowers, whose sunken 1eS 
show that they were once yay 
with enamel. The silver bears 
a London mark of the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, so this 
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was an old piece when Whitgift 
set about building. Another 
bowl is all of silver gilt, having 
the arms of Whitgift within, 
and the armsof the giver, Dean 
Nevill, on the reverse. 

Of John Whitgift, the 
founder of this charity, we have 
a full life story. He was the son 
of a Grimsby merchant, 
born in time to gain some 
advantage by the patronage of 
his uncle, an abbot of Wellow, 
who sent the little boy to 
London, where he was one of 
‘*Tanthony’s pigs” in the old 
school of St. Anthony, which 
rivalled the new school of St. 
Paul’s. He lodged hard by 
St. Paui’s with an aunt who had 
married a cathedral verger, and 
cathedral vergers being the 
most orthodox of the churchi’s 
officers, the aunt was not long 
in driving from her respectable 
door a nephew already tainted 
with the new opinions. At 
Cambridge John had Nicholas 
Ridley for his master at 
Pembroke Hall, and that John 
Bradford who burned in 1555 
for his tutor. Good luck and 
a master’s friendship kept young 

“COUNTRY LIFE”  Whitgift, a known heretic, 
but one with no _ itch jor 
martyrdom, safe at Cambridge until the accession of Queen 
Elizabeth, and in 1560 he took orders, and became a n d 
preacher from the day of his first sermon at St. Mary’s. in 
1565 he had doubts concerning the surplice, but this weig! ty 
matter once arranged in his mind, he was a hearty Anglic in 
thenceforward. His position in church affairs was, indeed, sv >) 
as to explain the hatred which he roused in many quarters, 0 
while holding firmly by the Calvinist doctrines of final repro: a- 
tion, and the like, he was, nevertheless, staunch to persecut 0 
point for bishops and church discipline. 

The church gave him a good living from the first, for .¢ 
was a shameless pluralist. By 1572 he was holding the dean’ y 
of Lincoln, the mastership of Trinity College, a canonry of E ’, 
a Cambridgeshire rectory, and the prebend of Nassington, w: 
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a faculty from the 
archbishop autho- 
rising him to hold 
with these any 
other benefice 

ich he could 
lay hands on. He 
was, moreover, a 
royzi chaplain, 
having tickled the 
rovz! ears with a 
sernion which 
mac: her majesty 
salu:c him as her 
« Wohite-gift.” In 
the controversies 
which were meat 
and drink to the 
div: es of his day 
he . ad full share, 
his duel with 
Car vright being 
cele: rated in a 
row of volumes 
bee:nning with 
Car’ wright’s ** Admonition to the Parliament” and Whitgift’s 
« Av. swere toa Certen Libel Intituled an Admonition,” and ending 
wit! the ‘* Defense to the Answere to the Admonition ” and the 
“R plie” and “Second Replie” thereto. His first bishopric was 
Worcester, but in 1583 he was enthroned at Canterbury, and 
for twenty years he ruled his province as a great archbishop. 
His father’s fortune came to him from Grimsby, and he was able 
to ievive the old state of the primacy, going about with a troop 
of retainers, well-mounted men, richly armed. He stood well at 
court, was the “little black husband” of his queen’s playful 
speeches, and might have been lord chancellor had he willed 
it Also he became the ‘Canterbury Caiaphas,” the ‘‘ moun- 
strous Antichrist,” and ‘most bloody tyrant”? of the Martin 
Marprelate tracts, to which the archbishop replied with the 
roughly-effective argument of hanging the chief pamphleteer on 
a gallows. 

He wasat the bedside of the great queen when she lay dying, 
and was her chief mourner at the Abbey. When King James 
was proclaimed the old archbishop sent his dean of Canterbury, 
the dean who gave the silver bowl to the Croydon hospital, 
northward with an address which did not fail in that cringing 
obsequiousness which the times demanded. But he was not 
to serve the new dynasty for long. In 1604 he took cold whilst 
travelling in his barge from Lambeth to Fulham, and ina few 
days died, as his attendant witnesses, “like a lamb.” In Croydon 
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parish church he 
was buried under 
a great monument 
on which he lies at 
prayers, a monu- 
ment which suf- 
fered much by the 
great Croydon fire 
of 1867, which 
gutted the church. 
His hard-featured 
portrait hangs in 
the hospital chapel, 
the archbishop at 
a table upon which 
we see his hand- 
some desk furni- 
ture, his — silver 
standish, his com- 
pass, and _ his 
seal. 

His charity is 
in our own time 
menaced by a 
danger which can 
scarce be credited by those who have seen the hospital of the 
Holy Trinity standing in the commonplace Croydon street, a 
buiiding whose walls are still sound against the attack of time, 
and whose grave beauty has survived the restorer’s assault. The 
deliberate and wanton destruction of ancient and historic buildings 
seems to beiong to another time than ours. We hear how a king 
cast down this abbey, how Cromwell’s men spoiled that church, 
how Georgian neglect allowed this or that relic of old days to 
fall to the house-knacker. Yet few of us realise that the work of 
the destroyer is always in hand. Croydon, as it would appear, 
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has in its councils a strong party for the miscalled progress 
which robs England day by day of some part of her inheritance, 
now breaking in upon some holy place of natural beauty, now 
levelling a house of history. George Street and North End need 
widening to allow of the growing traffic in the Croydon roads. 
Will it be be'ieved that a scheme for making space by driving 
a road through Whitgift’s Hospital has received the warm 
support of many of the councillors of Croydon, who have all 
but succeeded in dooming a monument which is doubtless a 
distasteful survival in the eyes of the baser sort? That such 
a scheme should be so far advanced warns us to look to our 
national treasures. If the Whitgift Hospital goes down 
to-morrow, let us ask what other historic buildings lie at the 
mercy of the casting vote of some malevolent and half-civilised 
vestryman. 

A glance at the map of Croydon brings up the question 
why the roadway of North End may not be widened at the 
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expense of the houses opposite the old hospital. But the 
question answers itself as we leave the hospital porch, for 
opposite stands, unlovely with shiny faience and the coloured 
posters of the whisky-dealer, a brand-new  public-house, and 
we recognise unwillingly that something at least is sacred to a 
town councillor. fi. 45. 


EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


HE fiftieth annual exhibition of the Royal Photographic 

Society is now open at the New Gallery, Regent 

Stree’, and will continue daily until October 28th. On 

Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays lantern lectures 

are given in one of the rooms; but these in no way 

interfere with the inspection of what to many will be the 

most interesting sections in the show—the pictorial and the 
scientific. 

This year no medals are given in the pictorial section, so the 
visitor is left to make his own selection; and it is fairly certain 
that, with those who have learnt to take pleasure in light and 
shade independently of the particular interest a subject may 
possess, Mr. A. E. Cockerell’s ‘In the Sunshine” will at once 
be popular. In this print the patch of sunshine on the white 
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cottage wall is not mere white paper; it seems, by reason of its 
subtle tones, to glow with jiight. There is transparency, too, in 
the shadows—a quality too often missed in a photograph where 
heavy shades are dealt with. Too great a tendency towards 
sombre tones and general gloom has long been the fault of the 
modern pictorial photographer. To a great extent this may be 
attributed to his readiness to accept unquestioningly whatever his 
camera gives him, and from this original negative to make his 
exhibition print at home, within doors, without ever turning for 
reference to outside Nature in order to ascertain if he is in any 
way going astray. He is actually trying to reproduce Nature 
with all her complex light and shade, without ever comparing his 
work with the great original. Itis the old mistake that the painters 
made before the pre-Raphaelites broke away from tradition and 
paved the way for the subsequent naturalistic school and impres- 
sionism ; they painted according to prescription and formula, and 
forgot to refer to Nature direct; they went further and further 
from truth, they painted indoors, and so the work grew darker 
and darker, until what should have been sweet iuminous atmo- 
sphere looked like ginger hardbake. Then a galiant little band 
pointed out the mistake, and others said, ‘Of course,” and bezan 
painting out of doors direct from Nature, instead of working 
indoors from sketches. 

Already photographers are improving, but they are ever apt 
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toslip back into the way of low tones, forgetting that the darkest 
of shadows in Nature is full of wonderful atmosphere palpitating 
with light reflected from every object around. Closely connected 
with this tendency towards low tones is the photographer's too 
frank manner of depicting things. Most photographs of outdoor 
subjects differ from the impression one receives from the original, 
in much the same way thata dried butterfly-in the entomologist’s 
cabinet differs from the living insect, as we see it poised on the 
petals of some flower. You may set up your butterfly, or think 
you are doing so, with wings and antenna in precisely the sime 
attitude, yet the very fixity of it deprives the creature of its ch: rm, 
You may catch a piece of delicate seaweed and lay it out on p»per 
with every care; but it is a poor reflection of that weed it 
spreads itself out in the water. 

In most photographs of the sea, or of torrent water, |. js 
commonly remarked that the water has the appearance of ha: in 
been suddenly crystallised or frozen; but both Mr. J. C. Warivirg 
in his * Surf,” and Mr. F. J. Mortimer in several of his ma ine 
studies, suggest most satisfactorily the movement, the swirl, nd 
onrush of the water. This crystallising of Nature is again nd 
again seen in other themes than sea or waterfall. It is appa: -nt 
in Mr. Joseph Appleby’s masterly prints, ‘Through the | ne 
Trees” and “ Breezy, Bright, and Bracing.” The long shad. vs 
of the trunks on the snow-covered ground in the first seem {i «J 
for all time; one feels nothing of their evanescent character o of 
the vibrant light which steals over the snowy surface of the grey 
wood. The tuftsof wirelike g: \s5 
which crest the sand-hills in: he 
second picture give no not on 
of their incessant quivering in 
the sea-breeze—it is all fixed 
and rigid, as orthodox phc:o- 
graphy says it should be; but 
the artist and he who loves 
Nature and knows her capr::e 
would fain have more left to 
the imagination. Mr. Ernest 
Marriage’s ‘*\Water Butt 
cups” is, perhaps, the finest 
example of a direct-from- 
Nature subject forming a 
decorative design. 

In the present day of 
more tasteful decoration, surely 
greater attention should be 
directed by photographers to 
the possibility of using Nature 
photographs for the purpose. 
It is chiefly a question of 
very careful selection of sub- 
ject so as to secure harmony, 
balance, and fitness to the 
space to be filled, together 
with absolute simplicity, and 
Mr. Marriage’s beautiful 
achievement should prove a 
most instructive example. 
Although there is much more 
in this gallery which deserves 
notice, I must not exhaust 
my space without directing 
attention to the really enjoy- 
able collection of Nature photo- 
graphs up in the balcony, 
where the scientific and techni- 
cal section is disposed. 

Mr. Douglas English has this year chiefly devoted himself to 
depicting swans at nesting-time, and has done so in his usual 
fascinating manner; in addition, he shows two dainty series 
portraits of a pure albino field-vole. But Mr. Dougias English 
is not alone in this branch of photographic work, Miss Turnet 
being awarded a medal for three admirable studies of ‘Grea 
Crested Grebe.” Mr. Oliver G. Pike shows photographs of t 
queen bee and workers with wax-comb, and Mr. Martin I. 
Duncan, amongst his other exhibits, shows a very remarkal 
picture of a hawk-moth hovering over a flower, the pollen 
which he will be the means of conveying to another blossor:, 
so carrying out the scheme of fertilisation. Dr. Francis Wa 
has succeeded in the difficult task of photographing live fish : 
their natural element, trout, carp, and young pike being present 
with wonderfui realism. In the entrance-hall the visitor m 
learn not only how to make three-colour prints by a process call 
“ Pinatype,” but also how simple it is to make platinotype prin! 
In the remaining two galleries are examples of professioi 
photography of the kind that from numerous street sh« 
cases shocks or charms the passer-by, according to whether 
seeks in a photograph a pictorial interpretation, or a grap! 
inventory of facts, physical and sartorial. The whole exh 
tion is full of practical interest and amusement, and should 
visited. A. Horstey HINTON. 
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(“WEALD HALL, 
BRENTWOOD, 


THE SEAT OF 


MR. CHRISTOPHER J. H. TOWER. 


1THIN about a mile and a-half of the old Essex 

town of Brentwood, on the Chelmsford road, 

sheltered by a wooded elevation, and in a land 

shadowed by many ancient oaks, and fruitful in 

old thorns and hornbeams, stands the beautiful 

old house which Mr. Tower rightly prizes, and has so worthily 
adorned. Much of the country thereabout tends to be flat, but 
the parish of South Weald is possessed of agreeable variety, and 
we might go a long way before discoverine fairer landscape 
charms than are discovered in the open spaces and wooded 
glades, where the deer disport themselves in the ample 
park. The house is obviously old, with one part of it looking 
back, as it were, to mediaval times, and the other forward to 
these present days; while the estate is of high antiquity, for it 
formed part of the vast territories with which Earl Harold 
endowed the great abbey of Waltham. Monastic property 
it remained, confirmed by Henry II. and Richard I.—being, 
therefore, sometimes called Abbot’s Weald—until the rough 
hand of the Dissolution broke up the possessions, and, in 
the general scramble, South Weald fell into the hands of 
Sir Brian Tuke, a very interesting man, who is more closely 
associated with that other greater East Anglian house, 
Layer Marney Tower. Tradition says that at one time Princess 
Mary, afterwards Queen, lived at Weald Hall, and a fine Tudor 
building in the old walled garden has been called for generations 
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Queen Mary's Chapel. There also hangs in an oak-panell: 
room the Queen’s coat of arms, roughly carved and colouré 
and in an old deed of 1750 the ** Queen’s Room” is specified. 
has been alleged that Tuke received the manoras a reward for h 
services, which wereconsiderable; but Morant, thecounty historia 
says that he paid for it handsomely, the price, including the tith: 
and another messuage, being £835 6s. 8d., with an annual rental 
£4 18s. 2d. Sir Brian Tuke is not a man to be forgotten, for | 
was the very type of a diligent servant of the Crown in the da: 
of the Tudors. He was probably introduced at Court throug 
the influence of the second Duke of Norfolk, and he becan 
King’s bailiff of Sandwich in 1508 and clerk of the signet, a1 
clerk of the Council of Calais in the two following years. H 
was placed on the commission of the peace for Essex in 151 
created a knight of the King’s body in 1516, and made “ govern: 
of the King’s posts” in 1517. To him must be given a gre: 
place in the creation of the postal system in England. Fi 
some time he was secretary to Wolsey, and in 1522, being mad 
French secretary to the King, a vast amount of the Roy: 
business passed through his hands. Subsequently he becam 
clerk of the Parliament, and one of the commissioners to trea 
for peace with France (1528), besides being sheriff of [Esse 
and Herts. 

Such was the busy official to whom Weald Hall came—an 
official who was also a patron of letters and the arts, and whose 
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eloquence is extolled 
by Leland. There 
seems to be noevidence 
that he lived at South 
Weald, but his 
death at Layer Marney 
in October, 1545, he 
was succeeded by his 
son Sir Charles Tuke, 
and the latter by his 
brother George. South 
Weald was sold in 
1547 to another very 
remarkable man, Sir 
Richard Rich, Lord 
Chancellor of England, 
who, says Campbell, 
“brought a_ greater 
strain upon the bar of 
England than any 
member of the profes- 
sion.” Rich appears 
not to have retained 
the place long, for it 
was soon in the hands 


on 





¢ in Pe PE ee 
of another man_ of cs daeaatee eon 
great note, in the 


person of Sir Anthony 
Browne, the future 
Lord Chief Justice. 
srowne, who was the 
son of Sir Wistan 
Browne of Abbess 
Koding and Langenhoo 
in Essex, became a great maguate in the shire, and continued 
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to extend his Essex possessions by purchasing the reversion 
of certain properties near Brentwood, which had_ belonged 
to Anne of Cleves, and previously to Thomas Cromwell. 
Anthony Browne had entered the law early, and was a 


man of such note in those fierce and strenuous days that he 
chosen, with Lord Rich and others, to enforce the 
of Heretics in his shire. It was a time when 
in one reign men were burned, and in the next hanged, drawn, 
and quartered, all for the maintenance of what opposing zealots 
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believed to be t} 


truth of God. For. 
of this 


fuller account 
masterful dweller 

Weald Hall referen 
mav be made 
lurid and 
unveracious pages 
Fox and Stryp 
Suffice it, then, to s 
that he was aver 
by one Watts, wi 
was burned ; 
Chelmsford, to ha 
formerly denounced 
“ abominable” t] 
which he then uphe 

and that Strype sa 
of him that ‘in t} 
vear (1556) Justi 
Browne, who dw 
beside  Brentwoc 
came down hith 
(Colchester) and the 
played the devil 
Plowden speaks 

high terms of his lee 
learning and eloquen 
He became Chi 
Justice of the Comm 
Bench in 1558, a 
once asserted h 
authority even again 
Queen Mary _hersel 


sometim 


She had appointed one Coleshill to be ‘‘exigenter of London’ 
him, and admitted his ow 


but Browne refused to admit 


nephew instead, which act was upheld in Elizabeth’s time, 
prerogative of the Chief Justice. 
Browne, however, because of his past strenuousness on_ th 


the appointment being a 


a 


to the 


} 
L 


other side, was reduced to the rank of a puisne judge, but 
was knighted in 1566, and died at South Weald in the foilowin 


year. He founded 


Brentwood Grammar Schcol and 
houses at South Weald, and remains of his altar tomb, with 


alm 


effigy of his wife, may still be seen in the church there. 
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We do not know whether any part of the existing Weald 
Hall was standing in Sir Anthony Browne’s time, which is, 
perhaps, improbable, though it has a marked Tudor character. 
His great-nephew, \Wistan Browne, died possessing the place in 
1580, and successive members of the family lived there. Another 
Anthony was knighted in 1603, by which time, undoubtedly, the 
present Weald Hall had been built—built of the beautilul old brick, 
with mullioned and arched windows, turrets, cupolas, embattle- 
ments, gables, and twisted chimneys — 
and a quaint and appropriate garden 
must have been laid out and some 
judicious planting begun. Debts, how- 
ever, soon began to encumber the place, 
and a later Sir Anthony Browneobtained 
an Act of Parliament in 1661 or 1662 
to enable him to sell it for their 
payment. 

What special attraction was pre- 
sented to the great legal luminaries 
by Weald Hall is not known, but the 
purchaser was another remarkable 
man, probably a_ kinsman of the 
Brownes, Sir William Scroggs, Justice 
of the Common Pleas in 1676, and 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench in 
1678, of whom it has been said, because 
of his gross partiality and brutality 
during the ‘ Popish Plot,” that he 
was one of the worst judges that have 
ever disgraced the office. He died in 
1683, and is buried at South Weald, 
and his son and successor, another 
Sir William Scroggs, sold it to a 
certain Erasmus Smith alias Heriz, 
said to have been descended from the 
ancient family of Heriz of Weverton, 
Notts. His estates descended to his 
third son, Hugh Smith, who early in Copyright. 
the eighteenth century made _ great 
alterations at Weald Hall. He it was who refronted the south 
side, adding the rather ungraceful lonic portico, with pillars, 
pediment, shield of arms, urns, and ball finials. It was an 
incongruous addition to the venerable and historic Tudor house, 
but it is interesting as marking strongly the new taste that had 
come in. Alterations were also made within the old mansion, 
fine ceilings in the manner of the time were added, and Morant 
says the place was ‘much beautified in the modern taste.” To 
about this period must be ascribed much of the beauty of the 
grounds, which were formed according to the fashion of the day, 
with much careful planting and planning, 

Mr. Hugh Smith left two daughters—Dorothy, who married 
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in 1746 the Hoa. John Smith Barry, and Lucy, who married 
about the same time James Stanley, Lord Strange, eldest son of 
the first Earl of Derby. On Lucy’s death the estate passed to 
the male heirs, from whom it was purchased by Mr. Thomas 
Tower, younger brother of Christopher Tower of Huntsmoor 
Park, Bucks, and from whom it has descended to its present owner. 
New plantations and great garden improvements have since 
contributed to make Weald Hall one of the most beautiful and 
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interesting seats in Essex. Such having been its remarkable 
personal history, something remains to be said about the 
character of the house. Amongst its many valued possessions 
is a seventeenth century painting of the edifice and its gardens, 
depicting them before Mr. Hugh Smith had made his improve- 
ments, and showing the Tudor structure scarcely altered. Th 
view, which is reproduced in one of the pictures, is taken from th 
east side, and shows in perspective-the south front where th 
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classic portico has been added, and makes clear the plan of th 
house and its outbuildings, with the enclosures, the walled gardens 
the forecourt on the north, with the central and transverse paths, 
the grass plats, and the ascent to the north terrace. How 
beautiful is that ascent now, with its sculptured urns, over-arching 
trees, and abundant flowers, may be seen in another of ou 
pictures. The old painting also shows the woods beyond, with 
the pond or lake. and the cultivated neighbouring land. From 
the top of the noble garden stairway which has been spoken of 
there is a superb view of the lovely Tudor structure, which is 
based on the plan of a letter L, with its old-world gables, 
pinnacles, and chimneys, and just a touch of the modern 
in certain features of its 
windows. How lovely is the 
foliage, and how rare the charm 
of colour and variety in the 
ivy-clad walls, the luxuriant 
trees, and the splendid flower- 
beds, all may see from the 
picture. As to the classic 
features on the south side, 
they speak for themselves, and 
it will be observed how ivy 
and other climbers love to 
invest these walis with their 
green jacketing of glossy leaves. 
Internally the mansion is 
much distinguished by a good 
collection of pictures, including 
examples of Wan de Velde, 
]. Rysdael, Van Dyck, De Wint, 
Reynolds, Cosway, Van Somer, 
Richardson, Birket Foster, 
Copley Fielding, T. S. Cooper, 
and others, as well as by some 
particularly fine tapestry, some 
of it by Klein, who worked 
much in tapestry for the 
Vatican. A singularly 
interesting object is a noble 
bust of Napoleon by Canova, 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” = which Admiral Tower presented 
to his neighbour the great Ear! 
St. Vincent, who lived at Rochetts, about three-quarters of a 
mile away, a gift returned as a new gift to Weald Hall when 
the famous seaman died. The rooms are very noble, and are 
adorned with fine furniture and admirable work in plaster and 
wood, as some of the pictures will suggest. 
The surroundings of the house are invested with great 
beauty, and the park of 300 acres, with its herds of deer, its 
lake in the hollow, and its old Belvedere tower for the pleasure 
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of the view, its ancient oaks, its old thorns, and its grand Thus, in the personalities of its former possessors, the high 
ornamental trees, is rich in passages of landscape attraction. merits and special interests of its architecture, the charm of 
There are signs of ancient occupation here also, in the its gardens, and the sylvan beauties of its park, Weald Hall 
remains of an ancient camp, which seems to have covered deserves to rank high amongst the pre-eminent seats of Eastern 
about six acres, and to have been surrounded by a ditch. England. 








ONINGHAM, 
the home 
of the 4 
ie ht. Hon. 
ilwyn Edward 
ellowes, M.P., a 
inister of Agri- 
ilture, is a tvpical 
ell - managed 
wrfolk estate, on , 
hich high farm- 
g and good sport 
) hand in hand, 
ymbined with an 
cellent feeling 
tween landlord, 
tenants, and 
bourers, without 
vbich it would be 
ry difficult, if 
not impossible, to 
ijoy the first-rate 
rt which is 
annually provided 
hy Mr. Fellowes 
for his lucky 
f 
} 


riends. The 
1ouse, a good 
specimen of 
Elizabethan archi- 
tecture, stands in 


the middle of the W. 4. Rowan. BUSY ALL DOWN THE LINE. 





beyond saying that 
it is most comfort- 
able and has a fine 
collection of pic- 
tures, china, and 
old silver plate. 
There is a lake in 
front, the home of 
reputed gigantic 
pike, much visited 
in the winter by 
teal and wild duck, 
whilst a short 
walk through the 
gardens leads to 
the home farm, 
which has gained 
great celebrity of 
late years trom 
the fine herd of 
Norfolk red- 
polls, ably looked 
atter by - Mie. 
Rowbottom, Mr. 
Fellowes’ agent. 
The  representa- 
tives of this herd 
have won. over 
Ioo prizes during 
the last few 
years, including 


Copyright. many champion- 
estate, which con- snips of their class 
sists of about 4,500 acres. As we are describing the sporting at the Royal, Bath and \Vest, Norwich, and other agricultural 


capabilities, we will not concern ourselves with the interior, shows too numerous to mention. 
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by breeders from all parts of the world, especially South Africa 
by the way, there is a sale next spring, 


and South America. 


of which those 
who wish to se- 
cure really good 
specimens: of red- 
polls would do 
well to make a 
note. It was a 
very great  satis- 
faction to all who 
are interested in 
agriculture when 
they heard that 
a man who 
thoroughly under- 
stands and takes 
a practical inte- 
rest in these 
matters had been 


appointed te the 
ofiice of Minister 
of Agriculture, 
in succession to 
another expert in 
the same line, viz., 
Lord Onslow. 

To return to 
the sporting side 
of the question, 
the estate consists 
of a very happy 


mixture of light and heavy land, with two or three small 
‘“‘breks,”’ or ferny heaths, which are excellent nesting-places for 
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season is anything like a favourable one. 
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both pheasants and partridges, and provide any amount of ins 
food—in fact, it is a model partridge estate; every field is bigh 


cultivated, and t 

partridges are we 

looked after by t 

head-keeper Ric 

mond and h 

assistants. Phe 

sants are not hanc- 
reared here, con- 
sequently tl 

keepers can devot 
their time to tray 
ping all the yea 
and keeping a 
much closer eye on 
their ground than 
they could if thei 
time were taken up 
in shifting coop 
and doing the 
hundred and one 
things necessary to 
rearalargenumbet 
of pheasants; 
and the fact that 
the keepers have 
a free hand to 
move about 
during the nest- 
ing and breeding 
season 1s Of great 


benefit to the wild pheasants, who do wonderfully well if the 


For instance, last 
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year over 1,200 wild pheasants 
were killed without pitching 
into the stock too much, whilst 
2,618 partridges were killed last 
year. Lhe partridge-ground is 
divided into six beats, and 
weverally affords two weeks’ 
excellent sport early in October, 
ani several good days later on 
inihe season. On the present 
oc asion, owing to the early 
harvests, forwardness of the 
young birds, and for * political 
mietings’’ reasons, the last 
we:k in September was settled 
up n to begin operations, 

Mr. lellowes prefers not 
to shoot during the first 
we:ks, as he says he gets 
qu te as much fun as he wants 
from organising and supervis- 
ins the drives, watching the 
pe formances of his friends at 





th various stands, not for- IV. A. Rouch. MR. HEATLY NOBLE CHANGING GUNS, Copyright. 
geiting a little gentle chaff 

wien the powder is not as straight as it should be. The writer plenty of dash and perseverance and a very good nose. On 
dos not know any other place where the driving goes so smoothly Thursday Mr. Russell Colman took Mr. Buxton’s place. Taking 


it all round, a useful team of 
euns. As Mr. Rouch did not 
arrive with his camera until the 
third day, I will reserve a more 
or less detailed account of the 
sport for that particular day, 
merely mentioning that on the 
Tuesday on Leys farm and 
Hookering beat there was a 
splendid show of birds; the 
weather was perfect, and the 
shooting good all round, witk 
the result that the bag—425 
brace—in the evening was a 
record one for Honingham, and, 
indeed, compares favourably 
with any place. One down- 
wind drive in particular, out of 
a root-field and across a well 


oO 
\ 


wooded road, over which the 
partridges flashed like greased 
lightning, yielded upwards of 
fitty brace. The following day, 
Wednesday, the wood- farm 
beat was shot, in _ perfect 
weather; there were nearly as 
+ 





W. A. Rouch. ACCOMPANYING THE GUNS. Copyright. many birds as before, the bag 
amounting te 352. brace. On 
as it does at Honingham. Everyone seems to know his work this occasion a good many coveys took refuge in the woods, 





and takes an intelligent interest in it; the drivers are all selected and wisely remained there most of the day In satety. 
from employés on the estate, 
they are good walkers, keep a : . 


capital line, flank judiciously, 
and are very quiet. Each beat 
is of about 700 acres, and the . 
general system is to get over 
most of the ground before 
lunch, and work back over the 
same ground in the afternoon, 
of course with two lots of 
drivers. When last I was present 
the guns. consisted of Lord 
Albemarle, Colonel the Hon. 
I’. de Moleyns, Mr. Rimington- 
Wilson, Major Acland Hood, 
and Mr. Heatly Noble, whilst 
Mr. L. Trevor, being only 
armed with one gun, took a 
flank place at each drive. 
Mr. Fellowes acted as com- 


mander-in-chief of guns and 
beaters, 
i On Tuesday the party was 
a reinforced by Mr. W. Barry. 


©n Wednesday Mr. Barry was 
succeeded by Mr. E. Buxton, 
the happy possessor of one of 
the best retrievers the writer 
his ever had the good fortune 

come across—acurly-coated 
aid sedate gentleman, who, 
t ough an absolutely no-slip 


re triever, has at the same time W. A. Rouch. KEAL SFOR TING SHOTS 70 MA/JOR ACLAND HOOD. Copyright. 








On Thursday Mr. Rouch arrived 
at the Grange Lane beat with his 
camera, unfortunately just too late to 
snap a very fine pack, consisting of seven 
or eight coveys that poured over the 
euns at the first drive on ‘ Church 
piece,” but he secured a good photo- 
graph of “picking up” after it. The 
next stand, in Halfpenny Bridge drive, 
is one of the prettiest in England, the 
guns standing ina grassy valley, flanked 
on either side by high trees; here every 
covey comes high <nd fast, and an 
excellent drive was brought off. The 
third stand was even prettier, as the 
drivers brought a large  turnip-field 
down wind and down hill; a very fine 
lot of birds came over the guns, who 
were posted behind a wooded lane, 
giving real high sporting shots as they 
dashed over in packs, coveys, and twos 
and threes, high up, and swinging away 
towards another root-field far away to 
the left rear. 

“* And all around a constant popping 

Told birds were flying off or dropping. 
On the present occasion the shooting was verv good indeed. 
After three or four more drives the important function of lunch 
and the arrival of the ladies of the party came as a pleasant 
interlude, the bag amounting to just over 200 brace. The 
afternoon was not quite so prolific as the morning, as you 
cannot eat your cake and have it! But the last two drives of 
the day off some large stubbles added considerably to the bag, 
which amounted to 340 brace, thus bringing a most excellent 
and enjoyable week to an end, the combination of perfect 
weather, straight shooting, and a bag of upwards of 1,100 brace 
being a very happy one. The management of the drivers and 
the splendid show of birds reflect the greatest credit on the 
head-keeper, Richmond, and his assistants, especially Palmer, on 
whose beat 425 brace were killed. CorNISH CilouGH. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


SELECTIONS OF BULBS—THE PLANTING SEASON. 


W. A. Rouch. 


” 


SELECTION of Roses was given recently, and we think brief lists of 
the most beautiful spring-flowering bulbs which must be planted 
now will be useful : 

Allium (Onion).—The Aliiums are pretty when naturalised, and also in 
the border. A. Moly, yellow, and A. neapolitanum are as cheap as any, but 
of the more expensive kinds, A. cyaneum, the gelden-coloured A. flavum, 
A. ostrowskyanum, crimson, and the white May-flowering A. triquetrum are the 
most worthy of a place in the garden. Plant the bulbs 2in. deep. 

Anemones (Windflower).—This is a large and lovely family. The blue 
wood Windflower is A. apennina, and a variety called pallida, because of 
the delicacy of its colouring, has much charm when naturalised. A. blanda 
blooms quite eariy in the year, and its flowers are weicome in the :ate winter 
days. The variety of colouring and the rude growth of the plant are best 
seen when the bulbs are p!aced in woodland walks and naturalised in mead 
and orchard. A. coronaria has many varieties, but none more famous than the 
St. Brigid Windflower, which gives flowers of wonderful colouring, intense 


scarlet, blue, rose, anc as many shades almost as the Rose itself. A. fulgens 
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is a dazzling flower, and there is the double form of it, which, with 
single varieties, will bloon in the depth of winter. It is possible thro: +h 
planting the bulbs in succession to have the flowers over a very long sea~ n, 
The ordinary Wood Anemone is A, nemorosa, and Nature teaches us tat 
this is a balb to naturalise in grassy and shaly ways, where the sunlight fill rs 
through the interlacing branches. The variety called robinsoniana is : \e 
most delightful lavender shade imaginable, and little groups should 
made of it under trees or by shrubbery walks. Alba plena and bracte ia 
are good sorts, too, and of the other Anemones, make a note of A. palm: 
which has golden yellow flowers, and the pretty A. stellata. 

Anthericum (St. Bruno’s Lily).—The graceful A. Liliago matus as] 
A. Liliastrum major are for the border, and the slender white flower spik:s 
are useful to gather for the house. 

Calochortus (Marifosa Lily).—It is only possible to enjoy these in a 
very warm place where the soil is light. The flowers have been likened t 
butterfly, and there is some resemblance to the fluttering insect in 
spreading petals painted with exquisite colours. A small selection sho 
include C. albus, C. Benthami, C. Gunnesoni, C. pulchellus, and particularly 
for the beginner C. venustus and the variety oculatus. Plant duri 
October, 3in. deep. 

Camcss:a.—The most attractive of these are C. Cusickii, which is of 
tall growth, and has pretty bluish flowers, the ordinary C. esculenta, an: 
C. e. Leichtlini, of which the flowers are blue. 

Chiorxodsxa (Glory of the Snew}.—C. Luciliz is the best known of 
this small family, and quickly establishes itself, seeding freely where the 
soil is warm and not too heavy. It is a bulb to scatter over the rock garden, 
and to plant also in grass. The bulbs are very inexpensive, and delightful 
effects are possible when the planting is done in a natural way. C. gigantea 
has quite a self dark blue flower, and C. sardensis is deeper still ; 2in. deep. 

Crocuses. —There is a long list of Crocuses, including species and others, 
and the flowers are very beautiful in colouring, many having shades of great 
delicacy. It is not so well known as it should be that there are autumn an‘ 
winter flowering Crocuses, many of these having greater beauty than those 
of spring. There are collections in many of the best English nurseries an1 
in the Royal Gardens, Kew. We are concerned now, however, with only 
the spring-flowering kinds, and of these C. aureus, golden colour, C. biflorus, 
C. dalmaticus, and C. sulphureus may be namel; but the beginner will 
prol-ably only plant the well-known Dutch Crocuses, which are very cheap in 

price and the showiest of all spring bulbs; 





2hin. deep. 
Cycamens.—The hardy Cvyclamens are 
eye. the prettiest of autumn and spring flowering 


< 
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corms; they are not strictly bulbs. It is sur- 
prising how well they grow in the shale of 
trees, and the shimmer of colour from the 
dainty little blooms is pleasant to see in th 
early winter and early spring. The crimson 
C. coum opens its flowers in January, an 
keeps bright until March, but the auwum 
Cyclamen is C. hederzfolium, which is als 
known as C, neapoiitanum, of which, as in th 
case of coum, there is a white form. C. iberi 
cum also belongs to the spring months. 

Wenter Accnite.—Groups of the Wint 
Aconite at the foot of trees are very bright i 
the new year, and it has a quaint look with th 
collar of green surrounding the yellow flowers 
It is also a useful garden bulb, as it forms 
carpet of bloom over the surface of a be 
planted, say, with Siberian Dogwood. W 
have mentioned this association of colot 
before, but the yellow against the crimso 
stems is so fine that the information may wei 
be given again. 

Erythionium (Dog’s-tooth Violet).—Thi 
is a family brimful of good things. The chic 
species is E. Dens-canis, and of this there ar 
‘ several varieties with flowers of rose, whit 
and other colourings. Grandiflorum is anoth 
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fine Ervthronium, and the beantiful E. americanum, the American Dag’s- 

oth Violet. must not be omitted. This should be planted at a depth 
of quite 8in. E. Hartwegi, E. Howelli, E. Johnsoni, pink, and E. revolutum 
roseum, clear rose, are all beautiful. A cool soil in partial shade is the best 
place for them, but, with the exception of the common Dens-canis, they are 
pot exactly bulbs for the beginner. 

Galanthus (Snowdrop).—It is unnecessary to write much about these, as 
te little nodding flower of pearly white is so weil known. Plant the bulbs 
éin. deep, and if more sorts are desire] than the Elwesi and the common 
Snowdrop, choose Cassaba, Ikariz, plicatus, and Redoutei, or latifolius as it 
is also called. 

A continuaticn of this list will appear in our next issue. 


MAVERICKS. 


I spuR my horse on the shoulder : 

I quirt him fierce on the flank: 

I drive him harder and bolder, 

And the sweat runs heavy and rank; 

lor the deputy-sheriffs of Waco are down by the hole 
where we drank. 


Hi! Houp la! Get along, you little doguey ! 

Hi! Houp la! Get along, I say! 

Hi! Keep the trail, for it’s half-an-hour to sundown. 
Rustle on, you doguey, and vest when you may. 


I was rotten with chills and fever; 

My back was aching with pain; 

And I said, “I'll be shot if I ever 

Go out up the trail again!” 

But they rode in and asked me to join ’em—and I hobbled 
my horse on the plain. 


We loped three days to the Pecos — 

To the place where the cattle were stored — 

And we took them, and altered their earmarks, 

And branded them there by the ford. 

And we strung them right out, and we drove them like 
Satan was giving the word! 


My brother’s in jail at the Nation, 

My cousin at San Anton. 

There’s a girl that would give half creation, 

She tells me, to call me her own. 

But I'd run a last bunch of the dogueys if it cost me the 
chance of a throne! 


My brain is afire like a furnace, 

And now and again it’s a blank: 

For we watered the herd at the deadholes— 

My God! How the foul stuff stank !— 

And the deputy-sheriffs of Waco are now by the place 
where we drank. 


Then hi! limp along, you doguey ! 

To-morrow the moon will be new. 

You must run for your neck this evening, 

Since I have risked mine for you. 

For you are a maverick, doguey—and I am a maverick, 
too. 


If ever I reach the North Llano 
Without getting shot in a fight, 
I’ll marry that pretty muchacha. 
So whoop along, you at the right! 
And damned be the deputy-sheriff that gets in my way 
to-night ! 
Hi! Houp la! Get along, you little doguey ! 
Hi! Houp la! Gef along, I say! 
Hi! Keep the trail, for the sun ts disappearing. 
Rustle on, you doguey, and vest when you may. 


W. Law _er-WILson. 


Nore.—A ‘‘doguey” is a young steer; the ‘‘ Nation” is the Texan 
term for the Indian Territory; ‘‘mavericks” are strayed cattle; and a 
““quirt” is, of course, a riding-whip. 


AN EXMOOR DAY. 


HE morning of the last day of September broke 
wondrously fair over the wild uplands of Exmoor. At 
six o’clock the sun was shining bright from a clear sky ; 
an hour or two iater light clouds speeding gently alorg 
checkered the rolling expanse with ever-changing 

effects of light and shade, which the eye never tired to watch. 
In the far distance the high shoulders of the North Forest were 
clothed in a vesture of glorious purple. Larkbarrow, where the 
Devon and Somerset Staghounds met at eleven, is a small moor- 
land farmhouse, now used asa hunting-box. Here were gathered 
a field of some 200 cheerful hunting-folk, of whom at least forty 
were ladies. Goss, the harbourer, had brought word of a good 
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stag lying on the open moorland at Trout Hill, about a mile and 
a-halt from Larkbarrow, and thither, headed by the pack, the 
Master, Mr. Sanders, Lord Ebrington, Field Master, and the 
hunt servants, the field took their way. When hunting towards 
the North Forest, with its huge expanses of far-stretching moor- 
land, there is always a chance of a fine wild run in the open, and 
on this occasion every man and woman of the hunt acquainted 
with Exmoor and its delights was on the tiptoe of anticipation. 
Nor were our hopes dashed. 

It is a somewhat rare thing to find a stag in the open— 
dispensing with the preliminaries of tufting—and to rouse him 
from his grassy couch with the full pack. To-day this high 
pleasure is ours, and the whole scene is, on the clear, soft, 
bright morning vouchsafed to us, as perfect as we wanderers in 
this vale of tears can hope for. Descending from Toin’s Hill, 
we cross a stream and mount the hill on which our stag is 
known to be lying. Three minutes’ halt, while the harbourer 
sweeps the country ahead of him anxiously with his glasses. 
Then we advance again, rising the gentle crest of the moorland, 
here, in place of heather, ciad in long, coarse grass. 

Now, 2ooyds. away, the sharp-eyed among us can actually 
discern, showing above the pale yellow grass, the antlers of our 
quarry, still, marvellous to relate, resting peacefully in the couch 
he had sought at early morning. On we advance, a wonderful 
hush of expectancy gripping the whole field. The stag still lies 
close and unheeding, the pack advance, the leading hounds are 
within royds. of him, the foremost hound bounds through the tall 
grass and is actually upon him, there is a cheer from the Master, 
to-day hunting his hounds, and then, suddenly startled into 
activity, the stag rises, gives one swift glance at his pursuers, and 
is away. With a stirring clamour of music the whole pack are 
after him and away, and away behind them sweep the field. 
We can all see that the stag before us is a heavy one witha 
good head, a noble beast, indeed, and a fine example of the last 
and stateliest of the wild fauna of these islands. Six or seven 
years has he enjoyed life, and thriven amid the Exmoor wastes, 
either remaining unhunted, or managing to evade his pursuers; 
now, with that fierce pack of huge hounds ravening at his heels, 
he knows, surely, that the serious moment of his life has come. 

First the stag runs for Hoccombe Water; then, turning, he 
swings back, describes a biggish hook, and comes back by Trout 
Hill again. A herd of the North Forest deer is disturbed in 
this part of the run, our stag meaning, no doubt, to save his own 
skin at their expense; but, saving two and a-half couple of hounds 
which temporarily get away, the main pack stick to their quarry. 
and our stag, realising that he can no longer afford to dally, 
begins to gallop in right earnest. For a moment or two he 
pauses to soil in a stream that runs to Hoccombe Water, then, 
stretching his shapely limbs and going at his hardest gallop, he 
betakes himself over some of the wildest country of wild 
Exmoor. Crossing the Brendon Road and leaving Exe Head, 
where rises the fairest river of the West, on our left, we gallop 
over Exe Plain, and then, swinging right-handed, some make 
for Cheriton Ridge, others for the right bank of that deep and 
picturesque combe througk which Farley Water makes its way. 
What a wild country itis! A mallard rises from'the bog as we 
gallop, black game are startled from the heath, and curlew speed 
away in front. The field has thinned rapidly ; the pace has been 
last and the going sorely heavy. Treacherous bogs have taken 
toll of some of the riders, and numerous drains, half hidden by 
rank moorland grass, have brought grief to others. But still 
within hail of hounds and within sight of the hunted stag gallop 
some forty or fifty keen riders, enjoying to the full one of those 
rare, fleeting half-hours of an existence which holds not often 
such delights. Down the lovely valley of Farley Water thunders 
the stag; close behind him are one of the fleetest packs in 
England, and he knows too surely that, despite the furious gallop 
of the last twenty-five minutes, they are gaining upon him. 
Why, why—he must think—did he so dally at the beginning 
of the chase; why rest in such luxurious ease and too-confiding 
security in his grassy bed? Alas! easy years have brought 
carelessness, and now the bitter penalty has to be paid. 

The combe of Farley Water grows deeper, the stream 
bigger and more overhung with tree and copse. Now at last 
the hunted deer knows that his fateful moment has come. He 
soils, the hounds close at his heels, and, turning his front to his 
pursuers, stands ready for them. The clamour is magnificent; 
the deep voices of baying hounds mingle with the inspiring cries 
of the huntsman cheering on his pack; the deep valley rings and 
echoes with the tumult. The stag fights splendidly, striking 
with his antlers and injuring two or three of the pack; but his 
foes are too many and too furious for him, and, breaking bay, he 
goes further down stream. In the deep combe close under 
Farley comes the final scene. Again the stag stands at bay, in 
deepish water; again the hounds attack and are repelled. But 
the end comes, the stag’s antlers are secured, a swift stroke or 
two from the Master’s knife reach his heart, and the hunt is 
finished. Thirty minutes’ hard galloping without a check to the 
first bay, and thirty-five minutes or a trifle more to the kill. A 
right good chase indeed, and a fit ending-place in one of the 








loveliest combes of Devon or Somerset. The whole of this hunt. 
from the find to the take, was in its way perfect: no dallying, no 
beating of great woodland coverts with long expectancy, but a 
right good moorland run, with Farley Water, gleaming amid deep 
copse and umbrageous trees, for its ending. Our stag was a good 
anda heavy one, carrying brow, bay, and trey, with two on top—a 
ten-pointer. A brief halt for refreshment, while the obsequies are 
performed, and then we climb from the deep combe and make 
our way over Brendon Common. Sydney, the huntsman, has 
tidings for the Master, that two stags out of the herd disturbed 
in the run are away back by Mr. Nicholas Snow’s deer park, 
near Tom’s Hill. We make our way down to Badgworthy 
Water, and the pack are once more laid on. Luck is surely 
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with us to-day! 
cross South Common and Kittuck, sweep by Black Barrow. 
reach Porlock Common, and the pack sink into the deep 
recesses of Shilletts Wood. But there is no rest for the stag in 
the dark and woody combes even of Shilletts. Pushed from this 
stronghold, he breaks covert, crosses the high heathy common, 
and seeks the woodland overhanging the sea above Porlock. 
Down to the sea itself he is hunted, and, finally, the end comes at 
Porlock Weir. Again a first-rate hunt, close on forty minutes, 
from the lay on to Shilletts Wood, and considerably more thai 
an hour before the stag is taken. Few better and fairer huntin 
days than the last golden day of September have been chronicle! 
in the West this season. H. A. BRYDEN. 


THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY. 


HE older libraries of Engiani, such as the University 
and Collegiate libraries of Oxford and Cambridge, are 
far more homelike and domestic than are the more 
formal fabrics devoted to the same use which were 
erected in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. And 

this is especially true of the Bodleian Library at Oxford, for 
the “Tower of the Five Orders,” fizured in one illustration, 
mizht well stand for the entrancé to some Jacobean courtyard, 
and the Reading-room, which is represented in the other two 
views, if only relieved of its profusion of books and desks, 
would well serve, as far as architecture goes, for the dining-hall 
of a large country mansion. Everywhere, too, the floors and 
staircases are of wood, not stone, while many of the Library 
rooms, which used of old to be assigned to lectures and examina- 
tions, are quite well proportioned and habitable. The illusion is 
kept up even in the surroundings, for beneath one long side of 
the Reading-room runs the pretty and well-ordered garden of 
Exeter College, which furnishes a vista of grass and trees and 
luxuriant ivy clustering round the grey mullions of the windows. 
Partly from these causes, and partly from the antiquity and 
intrinsic interest of the fabric and its contents, the Bodleian 
seems to have exercised in the past a strange fascination over its 
readers, as thouzh they really felt at home within its precincts. 
A few lines on the history of the institution, and on one or two 
of its more romantic treasures, may, therefore, interest readers 
of this paper. 

The Bodleian is the largest and most important University 
Library in the world, and is second only to the British Museum 
among the libraries of English - speaking peoples. It is 
believed to contain about 1,509,000 literary pieces (books, 
music, maps, etc.), as well as about 33.000 manuscripts, 
while the daily increase is more than 200. The buildings 
which contain the older part of this great collection consist 
of a square quadrangle of three floors, and a T-shaped 
room issuing from the middle of one side of the quadrangle on 
the first floor. The fine interior shown in two of the illustrations 
is the stem of the T, and this is the true cradle of the Library. 
In it was housed the old University collection, usually associated 
with the name of the great Duke Humphrey, its chief benefactor ; 
but after the Commissioners of Edward VI. had scattered the 
volumes to the winds, the very readers’ seats were sold and the 
bare walls looked down on a scene of desolation. 

Then, just when all seemed hopeless, a son of Oxford, who 
had grown old in Queen Elizabeth’s service as statesman and 
diplomat, came and viewed the abandoned room, determined 
to forsake the Court, and, as he himself expressed it, to ‘set up his 
staff at the Library door in Oxon.” This was Sir Thomas 
Bodley, a worthy of Devon, formerly a Fellow of Merton and 
Proctor, who thenceforward devoted his whole energies towards 
the foundation, equipment, and endowment of a great library. 
To this purpose he net only gave his own time and his con- 
siderable estate, but enlisted the help of his numerous and 
influential friends, so that when the Library was formally opened 
on November 8th, 1603, it started with a carefully-chosen stock 
of about 2,000 books and 250 MSS. This single - minded 
devotion to a good object won its reward in ever-increasing 
donations and assistance, and even before the Founder’s death in 
1613,anextension had been found necessary, anda cross-pieceadded 
to the base of the T, forming one side of the quadrangle, which 
shortly after came into being. The two lower floors of the last- 
mentioned building were, however, occupied by the schools of the 
University, and oniy the highest floor all round was the property 
of the Library. The upper cross-piece of the T was afterwards 
added in 1640, and is now known as the Selden End. 

Then came the confusion of the Civil War, when Oxford 
became the Royalist headquarters, and the Library narrowly 
escaped being burnt down; but the dangers were actually less 
when the siege began, for Cromwell spared the building, set 
a guard round it as soon as the city capitulated, and when 
Chancellor of the University (1651-57) presented twenty-two 
Greek MSS., whica are still kept together as the Cromwvvell 


collection. It is odd to see Laud and Cromwell coupled a 
benefactors to the same institution, and hardly less curious t 
think of the latter as the owner ofacollection of classical codices. 

From this time the tale is one of coatinuous expansion, th 
names of Rawlinson, Clarendon, Gough, and Douce eac! 
recalling very considerable accessions, while the Library gradually 
extended over the rooms of what used to be known as th 
“ Schools Quad,” till the remaining schools indignantly migrate 
in a body to their new home in the High Street. 

If our readers will now look at the second illustration of thi 
article and observe the great entrance-tower and the doors t 
right and left of it within the quadrangle, they will be intereste: 
to know that what they see is really an object-lesson in Englis! 
mediaeval education. The whole system is there, written 1 
stone, in a kind of allegory. The young student is supposed to 
enter into his goodly inheritance through that spacious archway 
from outside, and is shown, as soon as he is within the precincts, 
his first studies close to him on left and right. There in ordei 
stand the Schools of the Seven Liberal Arts, the Trivium 
(grammar, logic, rhetoric), and Quadrivium (music, arithmetic, 
geometry, astronomy), and beyond them the further schools where 
were taught the three Philosophies (moral, metaphysical, and 
natural), the two Tongues (Greek and Hebrew), and History. 
These occupy three sides of the quadrangle, and together make up 
the full course for a Degree in Arts. Then when the scholar has 
surmounted the Arts course, there lies before him the fourth 
side, exactly opposite the entrance gateway, which disdlays the 
schools of the higher faculties of Law and Medicine on either 
hand, and in the centre Theology—the “ Divinity School,” with 
its Proscholium in front. The entrance-tower is itself an old- 
fashioned lesson in architecture, since each of its five tiers 
represents an architectural order, the lowest Tuscan, then Doric, 
Ionic, Corinthian, and Composite. In the fourth tier is a stone 
figure of James I., which when first erected was gilt, like the 
statue of King Arthur at Camelot, but it is recorded that King 
James himself ord2red the golJ to be stripped off, as too gorgeous 
for his merits. 

To return to the Library. It isa striking fact that the old 
room of Sir Thomas Bodley is still almost exactly in the con- 
dition in which it was before the Civil War, while three-quarters 
of the books are in the same places which they then occupied. 
If the ghost of the Founder couid revisit this older part, there 
would be hardly a single feature unfamiliar to its eyes. In the 
last illustration we are looking eastward from the Selden 
End, and see the painted ceiling displaying the arms of 
the University in each panel and those of Sir Thomas Bodley 
at each intersection of the ribs, and, beaeath, the ancient monastic 
arrangement of alcoves, each lighted by its own window, and 
most comfortable for study, but sadly ill-adapted tor modern 
ideas of supervision and control. In the first we face the other 
way and see the same row of southern alcoves from the east or 
Arts End. In the distance beneath the large west window 
can be seen part of the wheel-like framework of the old bell, 
which bears on it “Sir Thomas Bodeley gaue this bell, 1610,” 
and still gives a sonorous signal for opening and closing the 
Library. 

Thus much having been said of the fabric and fittings of the 
Bodleian, we may now consider its contents. At first the Library 
did not care to accumulate what seemed to Bodley too light a 
literature to be deserving of permanent preservation, such as 
plays, pamphlets, or ballads. Then, as soon as bibliography 
in the modern sense was born, it was seen that every product 
of the press has its value, and that, while small libraries must 
piss much by, yet the largest, now called libraries of deposit, are 
right in not rejecting anything because its immediate use is not 
obvious. So now every pamphlet and every novel, every journal, 
grammar, and ballad is given its niche in the temple, and bides 
its time to be justly appreciated. Ouly the dead weight of 
newspapers breaks the back of the patient institution, and the 
line is drawn at the papers of the district, with some leading 
English ‘ dailies.” The next generation may destroy; but each 


Another fast moorland gallop ensues; we 
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“next generation” finds the collection of previous years too 
precious to be cremated. Thanks to the Copyright Act, the 
money of the Library can largely be spent on foreign literature 
and on filling gaps left in the past. Very much, however, 
of what is best among the printed books and manuscripts 
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Copyright, 


of the Library kas come by donation, and in this connection 
itis a weighty and significant fact that the Bodleian owes more 
to benefactors than to all the purchasing power which it 
possesses. In other words, it depends for most of its greatness 
on the goodwill and affection of those who use it and those who 
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are interested in its welfare. Most of the printed books come 
by the operation of the Copyright Act, which gives one copy 
of every book published in the United Kingdom to the Bodleian, 
and to four other great libraries. But it is not generally known 
that the Bodleian obtained the privilege long before the 
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otier four, not by an Act of Parliament, but by its Founder's 
foresight. As early in its history as 1610 Sir Thomas 
Bodley made an agreement with the London Stationers’ Com- 
pany that a copy of every book entered in its registers should be 
sent to Oxford, the company reserving the right of borrowing 
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any volume needed for purposes of reprinting. A curious 
example of old library ways may be wortn giving. In 
accordance with the agreement mentioned the First Folio of 
Shakespeare arrived at the Library in 1623 in sheets, was sent 
out to be bound, and when returned was duly chained—as all 
the folio books were—and placed in the Arts End. It was, how- 
ever, so perused and thumbed by successive readers, that when 
the Third Foliocame out in 1663-64, with the attraction of seven 
new additional plays, the invaluable first edition, presenting as 
it did a sorry appearance, was, it would seem, ignominiously 
sold with other “ superfluous volumes,” and became a waif and 
stray in the bookshops, probably valued at from 15s. to £1. 
Then early in the eighteenth century it dropped into the possession 
of a Derbyshire family endowed with great “local fixity,” and lay 
very low, with all suspicion of its former history entirely lost, until 
the vear of grace 1905, when it was accidentally brought up to 
the Bodleian for advice about rebinding! By its worn but 
characteristic binding it was soon recognised and joyfully 
welcomed, though only temporariiy, to its ancient home, and 
even the stains on its pages are now turned to account, for they 
prove, iter alia, that “* Romeo and Juliet” and “ Julius Caesar” 
were the plays most read by young Oxford graduates before the 
Civil War—a real contribution to Shakespearean criticism. 

Another interesting printed book is a copy of Milton’s 
“Poems,” of 1645. “The original Bodleian copy of this was lost, 
and accordingly John Rous, the librarian, a personal friend of the 
author, wrote to him in 1646 asking for a second copy. Milton 
sent not only the desired work, but also in it a Latin poem by 
himself addressed ‘ad Joannem Rousium.” Bat little was 
thought or known of Milton at that time, and the volume was 
consigned to a lofty position in a gallery at the Arts End, 
and not till more than a century had passed was it taken 
down and exhibited as containing a holograph poem by 
Milton. It is, however, among the manuscripts that one naturally 
finds the most valuable original sources for historical, literary, 
and artistic research, and also the most romantic incidents, for 
every manuscript is unique and individual, with a history and 
interest of its own, and often we find them embellished with 
illuminations or caligraphically written. But space forbids more 
than an example or two out of many which might be selected. 
The story of St. Margaret’s Gospel-book has been so frequently 
told that it need not here be repeated; but certainly it is not often 
that one can handle, as in this case, the actual object on which 
a medieval miracle was wrought. Perhaps an account of two 
other manuscripts of interest may fitly close this short sketch. 

The first personal name which occurs in a history of English 
literature is that of Cadmon, the herdman of Whitby in the 
seventh century, of whose first essays in song so picturesque 
an account is given by Bede. He composed paraphrases in old 
English verse of several books of the Old Testament, and among 
them of Genesis. The Bodleian is fortunate in possessing the only 
manuscript of Calmon of any antiquity, written in England 
soon atter A.D. 1000; and to the illustrations of this volumea 
special interest is attached. ‘They are executed in pen and ink 
by an English artist, who has depicted the architecture, dress, 
and surroundings of his own time, instead of attempting to realise 
the scenes of an earlier age. A conspicuous example of this is his 
treatment of the subject of the Ark floating onthe waters. The artist 
very wisely considered what the biggest ship was which he had ever 
seen. No English ship came up to his conception of the subject ; 
but he had seen huge Scandinavian war-galleys harrying the 
coast, and accordingly he has drawn for us a fine picture of a 
Viking ship, just such as are now and again discovered embedded 
in the clay in Norway, with carved prow and stern and steering 
by a side paddle. On this he has placed various large boxes 
stuffed with animals, and doors with conspicuous ornamental 
hinges to show the excellence of English ironwork. 

The last example may be taken from the Restoratiou period. 
It seems to have been the custom with Charles I. to exchange 
1otes with his chief Minister, the Earl of Clarendon (the author 
of the ‘* History of the Great Rebellion’’), during meetings of his 
Council. The King would write some query near the top ofa 
sheet of paper, leaving space for Clarendon’s reply, and send the 
note round. Sometimes a whole dialogue is recorded by 
successive entries. These sheets, which contain the impromptu 
and undisguised opinions of the monarch on social and political 
problems, ought, of course, to have been destroyed. But Clarendon 
delighted in preserving them, and two precious volumes among the 
Clarendon manuscripts contain hundreds ot these Royal missives, 
which are perbaps the most intimate State papers in existence. 
It is noticeable, by the way, what a much better hand the King 
writes than does Clarendon. The following is an example of 
what is written on one of these sheets, while my Lords of the 
Council quaked at the brisk interchange of messages, portending 
they knew not what of political change: King—“I would 
willingly make a visite to my sister at Tunbridge for a night, 
or two at furthes:. When do you thinke I can best spare 
that time?” ari—*I know no reason why you may not for 
such a tyme (2 nights) go the next weeke, about Wensday or 
Thursday, and returne tyme enough for the adiournement,” and 
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he adds as an after-thought, “I suppose you will go with a light 
trayne.” Now that the King sees his way to a night or two 
out of town, he is jocose, and answers: ‘I intend to take nothing 
but my night bag”! His Minister, however, knew the Royal 
mind too well, and writes back: “ Yes, you wili not go without 
40 or 50 horse,”’ to which the King makes the right royal reply : 


“I counte that parte of my night bag”! F. Mapan. 
WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 
A PLETHORA OF LANDRAILS 


URING the second week in September no less than fifty-seven 
landrails were shot by two guns—Mr. F. Caven lish Bentinck 
and Mr. H. Lyon—in a single day, during four hours’ shoot 
on Nine Barrow Down, Isle of Purbeck, Dorsetshire. This js 
certainly one of the biggest bags of these birds of which «ne 
has any record. Large bags of landrails in September are, 

however, not altogether uncommon, especially in the South of England. Tey 
are an unfailing indication that the corncrake, which is, of course, a migrat 7 
bird, is preparing for its autumn flight. In the year 1898 the late Ji: 
Anchitel Ashburnham’s sons shot fifty of these birds in one field of clover in 
East Sussex during the first fortnight in September. These two bags are, of 
course, abnormal, and are not often approached. They are, beyond dou it, 
attributable to the collection of a considerable number of migrating landr. ils 
in a small area of country suitable to their shy, skulking habits, before mak: ig 
the flight South and East. It seems a pity that at such a time, when they 
are, as it were, defenceless against the assault of the guoner, these b: is 
should be slain in such large numbers. Still, as the writer can person. ly 
testify, the flesh of the shooting-man is weak, and it is difficult to resist 
temptation of bringing down a sporting bird when it rises to the gun 


HABITS AND MIGRATION OF LANDRAILS. 

Many sportsmen who shoot partridges during September declare t! it 
landrails are not as plentiful as they used to be. I do not think that thi. js 
really true, and the two instances above recorded of very large bags of 
these birds made within the last few years are fair illustrations of their numbers. 
They are, no doubt, more difficult for the average September gunner to { 
than they used to be in the days when covert suitable to their habits \ 
more abundant. When landrails arrive in this country towards 
end of April, they will be found to be excessively lean after their long 
wanderings Northward. These birds are among the most persevering migraiits 
in the world, and extend their travels from South Africa to most parts 
Europe and North and Central Asia. Occasionally wanderers have been fou 
in places so remote and far apart as Greenland and Australia. The co 
crake is, in fact, a far better flier than may be imagined when one sees the 
bird fluttering heavily in front of the gunner, with hanging legs, on a 
September day. After a few weeks in this country, with its lush spring 
pastures abounding in the rich food—-slugs, snails, worms, and insects 
beloved of this bird, the rail puts on flesh rapidly, and becomes excellent for 
the table. I have, indeed, known old-fashioned farmers who preferred the lan | 
rail to the partridge. In the gizzard are often found a number of small snail 
shells, mostly broken, but occasionally whole; these are supposed, and I think 
with reason, to assist the internal functions in the same manner as do pebbles 
aid small stones in other birds. By the beginning of October the majority of 
landrails have quitted our shores and are making their way leisurely to Africa 
and other warm regions, where they wiseiy prefer to spend the winter. 
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A NOTE FROM EXMOOR. 

Among those of our rarer anil more persecuted birds which show signs 
of increase in Britain, is certain to be numbered the buzzari—the puttock ot 
our rural ancestors. On Exmoor, where I happen to be just now staying 
they may often be noticed, and I seldom rite over the heart of the moor 
without seeing one of them. Last Frilay, while hunting a stag through 
Culbone Woods, 1 noticed one of thee fine raptorials, which did not sezm to 
be greatly disturbed by the crowd of 200 horsemen engaged in the chase. 
On Dartmoor, also, buzzards are reported to be somewhat more common than 
they were a few years since. In Wales it is computed by competent 
observers that there are now not less than 130 eyries of these bir Is in various 
parts of the country. Enthusiasts declare that the buzzard seldom touches 
game birds, and that its food supply is collected from the ranks of small 
mammals, such as mice and other rodents, frogs, snakes, beetles, and grass- 
hoppers, with an occasional rabbit or leveret. Suill, I am afraid it must be 
confessed that Mr. Buzzard is not too proud or too lazy—and he is 
undoubtedly a slothful bird—to kill a partridge or a blackcock now and 
again. Ido not allege, however, that the puttock does levy any consider- 
able toll from game birds, or even hares ; few lovers of Nature—and all real 
sportsmen are to be incluied in this category—will grudge so fine and so 
interesting a bird his smail moorland tribute. 


BLACK GAME ON EXMOOR. 

One day last week a greyhen ran into the yarl of the: remote moorland 
farm in which I happen to be just now living, and thence into the stable, 
which chanced to b: open. We discovered that she had a badly-brok: 
wing, and, as she was a plump bird and there was no possible chance ci 
saving her, her doom was pronounced, and she now hangs in the larder. T! 
bird had been winged by a gunner and lost, but what moorland enemy ha 
driven her into the farm-buildings I cannot say. Probably it would be a fox 
or a weasel, or a buzzard. Black game, or heath-poults, as they call them | 
Somersetshire, are still to be found in mo lerate numbers on Exmoor. Wher 
ever one is out hunting, a few brace of these handsome gime birds are pret 
certain to be flushed as the chase progresses. [ut on Exmoor, as in oth 
parts of the kingdom, even north of the Tweed, the gallant blackcock an 
his hen are a diminishing race, which seem to be destined to vanis 
from their ancient abiding-places. And as they are scarcer, so they a 
certainly wilder than they used to be on Exmoor in the old days, Probab 
the great increase of hunting and the appearance of much larger fields m 
have something to do with this fact. i. A; 3B: 
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ROFESSOR RAY LANKESTER is a past 
master in the art of addressing children, and 
not long since he set himself to unfold to an 
audience of young people a theme that in other 
hands would have been deadiy dull, for he 

essaved the task of showing how 


“‘The steps of Time—the shocks of Chance, 
The blows of Death . . .” 


mav be traced in the ground beneath our feet. 

“In the course of a series of lectures, which none 
who heard them will ever forget, he linked the past and 
present by means of a lucid exposition on the animals 
which lived and died, many of them ages before the 
advent of man on the globe, and showed, as few could 
show, not only what strange and bizarre types some of 
these creatures were, but, what must have been still 
more of a surprise to his audience, that some of the 
strangest were the actual ancestors of the animals which 
survive to-day. The older members of this audience 
could not but have noticed one very curious fact—that 
there seems to be a_ period to the duration of the 
different kinds of animals exactly comparable with the dura- 
tion of the individual members thereof; that is, just as these 
one by one run their span of life, so the species to which thev 
belong, though more slowly, attain to the same nirvana; or, what 
amounts to the same thing, become extinct. But since man has 
assumed the overlordship of creation this process of extinction has 
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been proceeding at a most alarming rate. In short, Professor 
Lankester unfolded a fascinating story of strange happenings 
when the world was a few million years younger than it is now ; 
to-day, those who listened may cover the ground again, for these 
lectures have just been issued in book form (‘* Extinct Animals,” 
Constable). For the benefit of those who were not present at 
the course we cull a few illustrations from 
the good things with which these pages 
abound. 

There seems to be a settled conviction 
abroad that the animals of to-day are a 
race of pigmies, and that in the past the 
beasts were of Brobdingnagian proportions. 
As a matter of fact, this is far from being 
true. The giants of those ancient days, as 
now, represented the last surviving members 
of their race, which, possibly because freed 
from the struggle of competition by the 
gradual thinning out and extinction of their 
nearest allies, waxed great in stature, finally 
themselves succumbing. There were, indeed, 
pigmies as well as giants in the far past, 
and from some of these the giants of to-day 
are descended, though, curiously enough, the 
records of the past have somehow managed to 
overshadow them. 

3y way of illustration, take the case of 
the evolution of the horse. The modern 
horse represents the largest of his race 
vhich has ever lived. ‘The further we 
trace his ancestors back the smaller they 
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become, till at last we arrive at a little beast no larger than 
a tox: 
** Said the littie Eonippus, 
I am going to be a horse, 
And on my middle finger-nails 

To run my earthly course.” 

As is darkly hinted in the foregoing lines, this 
creature to the uninitiated might be anvthing 
except a horse. Indeed, even the most skilled 
in these matters failed to recognise the true 
nature of these ancient fossils until later and 
intermediate types leading up to the modern 
horse were discovered. To begin with, they 
had four toes on the fore feet and three on the 
hind feet, and resembled in this respect, as well 
as in their general aspect, the ancestors of the 
tapirs and rhinoceroses. In the hyracotherium 
Professor Lankester shows us a very near 
relative of the eohippus which the poet has 
immortalised. We should be very proud of 
hyracotherium, for it was first discovered in the 
London clay of the London basin. How from 
this the great one-toed Shire horse of to-day 
was built up is too long a story to attempt 
here, but it will be found in this book. 

Most of us know something of the 
“mountainous mammoth, hairy, abhorrent, 
alone,” and at the same time incline to the belief 
that the elephant of to-day is by comparison a 
weedy degenerate. Such, however, is by nomeans 
the case, for, at any rate, African elephants have 
been killed which in point of size could hold 
their own with any mammoth. Until quite 
recently the pedigree of the elephant was shrouded in mystery, 
but this has now been cleared up by the brilliant discoveries of 
Dr. C. W. Andrews of the British Museum. They were made 
just in time to form a part of Professor Lankester’s scheme. 
The series of links in this chain of elephant-making are as 
beautiful and as wonderful as those which show us the growth 
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of the horse; and here, too, asin the horse’s pedigrce, the founder 
of the family is a tiny little beast bearing no sort of promise of 
what was to come, as may be seen bya reference to the picture of 
the meritherium. For the nature of the intermediate links we 
must refer our readers to this delightful book. 

With the reptiles, however, the case is very different. The 
reptile-people—if we may use the term—are to-day, indeed, a 
people whose glory has departed. The last of the really great 
repules died out just as the first of the mammals made their 
appearance. But in the heyday of their prosperity they really did 
achieve greatness, in so far as mere bulk is concerned, at any 
rate; greatness and ugliness have never since been so successfullv 
combined! As a conspicuous example, we may take the case of 
the beast known as triceratops, whose head alone measured no 
less than 5ft. in length! And this was armed with an enormous 
pair of horns placed just above the eyes, with a third horn just 
above the nose, by way of ornament perhaps. Behind this the 
great head was fashioned into an enormous expanding shield of 
solid bone, so that in so far as his head was concerned, he must 
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have been invulnerable. His jaws, though toothless, must have 
inflicted very terrible wounds on any with whom he may have 
chosen to differ, for they were ensheathed in horn, and sharp- 
edged. It is more than probable that the huge carcase was 
protected by an armour of bony plates, though, so far, these 
have not been found, while we have eloquent testimony of its 
great weight in the huge pillar-like legs which supported it. 
From snout to tail this fearsome dragon measured some 25ft. 
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In one picture in this book he is depicted in a somewhat 
frisky mood, as though about to spring playfully upon soms 
friend or neighbour, and it is quite possible that on occasion he 
could cover the ground at no mean speed. Yet triceratops beside 
the «reat atlantasaurus, or the diplodocus, would have looked 
very small, since the latter beast, for example, attained a length, 
of no less than 84ft.! ' 

Earth, air, and water, in the ancient days of reptile rule 
boasted each its own peculiar dragon ; and among them all, sure] 
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none was more remarkable than the flying pterodactyles. How 
ever kindly they may have been in reality, in appearance they cet 
tainly were the very incarnation of all that is diabolical. Whil 
the jaws in some were armed with formidable teeth, others wer: 
encased in horn, like the beaks of birds. Professor Lankeste: 
darkly hints that some of these “ were beasts of prey,” whic 
seems more than likely. Perchance they levied a heavy toil on 
their weaker brethren, playing the part of modern birds of prey. 
Their range in size was great, some not exceeding our commo1 
sparrow, while others measured no less than 18ft. between the 
tips of the wings, which is about twice that of the condor, on 
of the largest living flying birds! 
Turning now to the fishes But no, we must stop, and 
confine ourselves to showing two of the most interesting pictures, 
which we are enabled to do by the permission of the publisher. 
We have said enough to show conclusively that the book is one 
toread. It is certain that all, after its perusal, will hold that 
Professor Lankester has furnished an answer to the question, 
«Can these dry bones live ?” W. P. Pycrart. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


VIPER SWALLOWING YOUNG. 
[To THE Epitror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.”] 





S1r,—The letter of a correspondent to your number of September 30th on 
the subject of vipers swallowing (as is supposed) their young is, unfortunately, 
not precise enough to throw a very clear jight on that dark ques ion. Itisa 
question that remains interesting, and the ray of light that your correspon- 
dent’s letter admits adds to its interest, but still is far from defining the 
answer. In substance the communication amounts to this: Some labourers 
killed a viper, and on cutting it open some young ones of about 6in. long 
came out alive. That is the tale, and, of course, it is interesting. It is 
interesting as affirmative evidence in support of what would be an extremely 
interesting fact, if itcan be proved to be fact. We may take it for what it is 
worth, but we ouzht not to take it for more. It does not establish exactly 
from what pari of the snake the little ones came. Six inches is rather long 
for an unborn viper, but the ‘‘round number,” so to call it, of 6in. itself 
suggests doubt whether exact measurement was employed. Of course, if the 
little snakes really came from the stomach of the mother that would make 
the worth of the story as evidence immensely stronger, and, indeed, com- 
plete; but it is not precisely stated that they did come from the stomach. 

3rusher ” Mills, the New Forest snake-catcher, lately dead, told me that 
he had seen a viper swallow her young mcre than once. He spoke with 
great confidence, and I do not know why we should doubt him. _ Still, the 
fact remuins that he never, so far as I know, claimed the reward of £5 which 
he well knew to be offered for a viper, with young in its stomach, if it should 
be sent up to the /7e/d newspaper, or to Mr. Tegetmeier, Iam not sure which, 
but Mills knew. The £5 offer, and its neglect, does not go for much on the 
negative side, except when we consider it with regard to the very few 
men who make a business of catching snakes, for the ordinary man 
does not care to meddle too much with poisonous snakes, even for £5, 
and few know of the promised reward. Still, if vipers do swallow their 
young when alarmed it is curious that none of these professional catchers 
should have claimed the reward, On the other hand, a little affirmative 
evidence on a matter of this kind must, of course, outweigh a vast deal of 
negative ; and all the statements affirming that the viper does this are not to 
be neglected, The best hope of really settling the question would be to 
study the habits of vipers breeding in captivity. If no parent viper could bz 
induced, by sudden alarm, to dispose of its young in this way the negative 





proof would be a goo! deal strengthened. In the meantime, with regard to 
the particular instance mentioned by the correspondent to Country LIFE, 
since one of the baby vipers ha: been preserved, as it is stated to have been, 
it is just possible that some expert authority—such as Dr. Boulanger, at the 
Natural History Museum, Cromwell Road—might be able to infer, if it were 
sent him for in:pectivn, whether it had been born before the cutting open o! 
the parent. I am quite sure he would gladly inspect the baby. The body 
of the mother also, if preserved, might show something.—HorRace 
HUTCHINSON. 
(To rue Epiror or **Counrry Lire.” ] 

Sir, —Your correspondent W. B. Webster is very positive that adders do 
not swallow their young, but I do not think his ¢se déxi¢ will settle the 
question, A case that came under my own observation, and which was duly 
reporte! in the Zoo/ogés¢t of June, 1889, showed th t they can swallow 
adult lizards (Lacerta vivipara) without using their poison apparatus, and 
reject the same alive after the lapse of at least twenty-four hours. There is 
also a note by the editor in the Zoo/ogist of December,’ 1895, to the effect 
that experiments have shown that the gastric fluid acts very slowly on living 
tissue, and that consequently the retention of young adders in the stomach 
of the parent would not necessarily be fatal to them. The testimony, there- 
fore, of persons who state that they have seen an adder in the act o! 
swallowing its young, or who have cut them out of the reptile’s body, is 





not so increJible as your correspondent imagines. —R, H. RAMSBOTHAM. 


[To tHE Eprror oF ‘*‘Counrry LIFE.”! 

S1r,—The explanation your correspondent M. L, Peters asks for re youns 
living vipers being taken out of the old one is very simple. Vipers being ol 
the viviparous order of snakes, the young are born alive and perfect. These 
young vipers which fell out of the old one when cut open would come fon 
the ovary and not from the alimentary canal, which would have been the 
case had they been swatlowed by the oii one. This was a case of the parent 
snake being killed and cut open just before giving birth to her six young ones, 
which would be alive and vigorous. The old fable of vipers swallowing 
their young is still unproved, and likely to remain so till the end of time.-— 
GEORGE E, LoDGE. 

[This correspondence must now cease.—Ep. ] 
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HOW COUNTRY HOUSES CATCH FIRE. 
(To THE Eprror or ‘*CountrRY LIFE.” ] 
cyp.—Your editorial of September 23rd will, I fear, produce an impressicn 
which was never intenled. You first deal with fires caused by heating 
apparatus, such as weil fires, which, together with wooden joists in the 
iimney, account for a large proportion of the fires in country houses. Next 
‘ou come to the risk of fires from illuminants, and at once attack the poor 
ectric light, as if this were the most dangerous form of lighting known. 
Now, statistics clearly show that the chance of a fire in a house that is 
ted with electric light is infinitely less than when oil lamps, candles, or gas 
e employed, a fact that I have lately verified by reference to the leading 
surance companies. The daily fires that occur with the older illuminants 
» scarcely roticed in the Press, but if the cause is attributed to electric 
ires the report is reprinted in every paper in the country, although in most 
stances subsequent enquiries show that electricity had nothing whatever to 
, with it, of which fact no notice appears. The few fires that are 
used by electricity are generally due to the too prevalent tendency to 
ccept the lowest tender, irrespective of the past experience of the firm, the 
tality of maicrials, or the wages that will be paid to the men employed. — 
-ERNARD M. DRAKE, M.I.E.E., 66, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 

[There is no doubt that most of the fires cue to electric light are caused 
1y bad work, ofien the result of accepting tenders the prices of which preclude 
rood work being done. But there is still an element of uncertainty even in 

-card to the best work, No one yet knows what is the ‘‘life” of electric 
ttings. —ED. ] 

SHEPHERDS’ CROOKS. 
[To rHE Epriror oF ‘*Counrry LIFE.” ]} 

1R,—Referring to the interesting article and correspondence in ycur columns 
the subject of shepherds’ crooks, I think the accompanying coloured 
racing may be worth reproduction as an illustration of West Sussex shepherds 
| the shape of their crooks in the early part of the thirteenth century. 
made this tracing from the original painting in Cocking Church, near 
iidhurst, a few years ago, with the assistance of my friend the Rev. H. L. 
indall, the rector of Cocking, and a good coloured reproduction of it 
is since been published by the Sussex Archzological Society in Volume 
\LIIL. of their collections. I subjoin a copy of the description I then 
rote to accompany the reproduction: ‘‘There is a_highly-interesting 
painting on a splay of a small Early Norman window, in what was 
originally the south wall of the nave. The wall was pierced with arches 
ieading into a new aisle in the early part of the fourteenth century, and 
this caused the ancient window to be blocked up. The painting appears 
to date from the first half of the thirteenth century, and represents the 
angel appearing to the shepherds with a palm branch in his hand, and 
pointing to the Star of Bethlehem (in the head of the window) above a 
line of conventional clouds. The two shepherds—one bearded and tall, 
the other shorter, his boy or assistant—hold crooks or staves, upside down, 
like hockey-sticks. The principal shepherd, in a hoo%ed cloak, is shading 
his eyes with his kand as he looks at the angel or the star. He wears 
gloves of the two-fingered variety. Unfortunately, only half of the figure of 
the angel remains, the two arms and a feathered wing. Below is a dog 
of the terrier type, having a collar round its neck, sitting back on its 
haunches and barking at the angel—a quaint detail which also occurs in 
a painting of the same subject, and much the same date, on one of the 
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pillars in the north transept of Faversham Church, Kent. The red colour 
to the right may indicate another shepherd, or thesheepcote. No sheep are 
now. visible. The drawing of the figures is bold and good, and the colouring 
(restored by the writer in the accompanying reproduction to its original 
depth) has been very brilliant.”—Puittp M. JOHNSTON. 


SYSTON COURT, BRISTOL. 
{To tHE Epiror oF ‘‘CountTRY LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—A line to say I am not the present owner of the above, as I parted 
with it at the end of 1903, to Mr. J. E. Rawlins. I have been much away 
lately, and your letter with enclosures very unfortunately got overlooked.— 
FIENNES DICKENSON. 

[We regret that Major Dickenson was unable to return the proof 
sent to him, and that accordingly no notice was taken of the sale of his 
property to Mr. J. E. Rawlins, who ought to have been described as the 
proprietor, We may add that in the two most trustworthy authorities— 
Kelly’s ‘* Handbook to the Titled, Landed, ani Official Classes, 1905,” and 
Walford’s ‘‘County Families of the United Kingdom, 1905 ”—Major 
Dickenson is described as owner of Syston Court.—Ep. ] 


BRITISH BIRDS. 
(To THE Epiror oF ** Country LIFE.” |] 

Sir,—I have been reading ‘‘ Some Facts about British Birds” in your issue 
of September 30th with much interest. Your contributor mentions the 
rook losing its feathers at the base of the bill as a problem as yet unsolved. 
This question crops up periodically as a sort of ‘told man of the sea.” I 
believe it is simply the natural feature of the species, that the base of the 
bill should become bare of feathers on the bird arriving at maturity. 
Look at the young of the Muscovy duck: their faces are as fully covered with 
feathers as any mallard’s, and it is not until the second year that they fully 
develop the curious fleshy growth. And then again the carrier pigeon has 
harcly anything abnormal at the base of the bill uatil it approaches maturity. 
Perhaps some of your correspondents can inform me why the Muscovy duck 
should be called Muscovy? This riddle is only remotely connected with 
those fearsome ones which are now so rife; its proper name, I believe, is 
Cairena Moschata. It has certainly no more to do with Russia than with 
Cairo, for in its wild for n it is only found in tropical America. Moschata is 
right enough, as anyone can tesify by giving a sniff at the oil gland of an 
adult male; the scent of the duck is iess strong, and is anything but 
unpleasant. —Ebwarp Lewis Elypr 





THE MIGRATION OF THE SWALLOW. 
[To THE EpDITOR oF ‘‘ CouNntrRY LIFE.”’] 
S1rk,—Large flights of swallows have been passing over Geneva in migration 
ail the afternoon of Sunday, October Ist, arriving about 3 p.m. It would 
be interesting to know when they were seen in England. They have, after 
circling round the Cathedral and Eaux Vives quarter for some hours, gradually 
vassed off towards St. Julien and the South. Weather wet, coid, and wintry 
has replaced yesterday’s hot summer sun, and no doubt caused a brief halt. 
I hope you may be interested in their movements at the season’s end here, 
which takes place to-day.—E. K. P., Geneva. 
WAGrAIL FEEDING CUCKOO. 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘‘Counrry LiFt.’’] 
S1r,—I think you may be interested in the following: [ and my brother, the 
Rev. Wyndham Merewether, whilst standing on the lawn last Monday, 
August 7th, of Bowden Hill House, Lacock, observed a hawk or cuckoo 
sitting on the tennis-net, and a water-wagtail feeding it. Hardly believing 
it possible, we waited after the wagtail flew away to see if it returned, and in 
barely two minutes sure enough it came back, and again brought food, and 
repeated the process. It was my brother who called my attention to this 
very extraordinary incident, and I tell you it exactly as it happened, thinking 
you might like to make use of it.—JrEssiz E. MEREWETHER. 
[The young bird, of course, was a cuckoo, A tale of a small bird 
feeding a hawk appeared in one of our daily contemporaries recently. —Ep. ] 


THE DIPLODOCUS. 
(To THE Epizor oF ‘‘Country LIFE.”] 

S1r,—The magnificent replica of the Michigan monster’s remains, presented 
to the Natural History Museum by Mr. Andrew Carnegie, cannot fail to 
excite the wonder of every thoughtful person who beholds it. Was this 
gigantic quadruped a reptile, or was it a mammal? Was it a terrestrial 
animal, or was it aquatic? It is alleged to have been a reptile, but its 
skeleton, as we now see it, suggests a cross between a monstrous pytho> 
and a mammoth. No known reptile, however, could possibly have stood 
upon legs perpendicularly suspended, nor would it have been possible for any 
animal of such proportions to maintain its enormously-elongated neck in a 
horizontal position. That the animal was terrestrial and not aquatic is 
certain, from the length and position of its legs. As a terrestrial animal it 
appears to have been vegetarian, and was probably a feeder upon the foliage 
of tall trees. Its neck would, therefore, have bzen held in a perpendicular 
position, and its tail would be of service as a support when feeding, as it 
would rest upon it, much as the large kangaroos do on theirs when sitting 
upright. The legs, in the case of a reptile, would have been placed almost 
at right angles lateraily, and the animal’s stomach would have been near to, 
and when feeding probably resting upon, the ground. The position of the 
neck is certainly, and that of the legs most probably, wrong, and, indeed, 
impossible in this interesting specimen, if it is intended to represent the 
attitude of the living animal rather than merely its great length. A better 
idea of the size of the monster would, however, be shown by elevating the 
head into a swan-like position, which must have been that of the neck and 
head of the living diplodocus.—A. H. MATHEW, Chelsfield, Kent. 

[There can be no sort of question about the reptilian character of 
diplodocus. It was as certainly a reptile as the horse isa mammal. But we 
cannot speak as dogmatically as to the aquatic or terrestrial habitat. Yet it 
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was almost certainly aquatic, and this because of the position of the nostrils ; 
concerning this matter, however, see a recent article in COUNTRY LIFE. 
When it listed, no doubt, this beast came ashore, and would then walk 
quite easily and naturally without dragging its ponderous length along 
the ground, as Mr. 
Mathew suggests. 
The contention that 
this creature could 
raise its body off the 
vround seems. curi- 
ously in conflict with 
the upreared pose 
which is supposed to 
have been assumed 
when browsing off 
the tcps of trees! 
On this point, how- 
ever, our correspon- 
dent does not seem 
to have quite made 
up his mind, since 
he also pictures the 
beast lying upon its 
stomach when. feed- 
ing; but surely when 
in this position the 
tail would not be 
required as a support! 
—Ep. ] 





F  Heceng - 
A CHANCE-MET CREATURE OF TIIE ROAD. 

[To THe Eprror or ‘Country LIFE.”’] 
S1R,—To live in the vicinity of two highways is to become fa niliarised with 
the sight of tramps. For the most part they pass on their way with a casual 
glance ; sometimes, however, there is about them a riveting sadness, a 
haunting sense of despair, or it may be a repellent sense of evil, but more 
often to meet them is to pass in silence or with the exchange of a mert curt 
‘**Good-day.” But there do occur instances which are marked as exceptions. 
Such an one took plaée lately. The tramp was an old man with grey beard 
and long grey hair hanging on to his shoulders; truly, as far as his clothes 
were concerne] he was a thing of threads and patches. There was 
no gainsaying the picturesqueness of his appearance; a photograph was 
suggested by the rectcr, who hurried after the retreating figure. With the 
offer of 6d. the model was secured 1 we three walked the few steps to the 
rectory together. The tramp was spokesman. He had not always been on 
the road. For some years he had been employed at the Government Works 








at Enfield, taking good wages. Why had he given that up? He turned 
an e vards us with the laconic reply, ‘‘I had an enemy.” Whilst 
the rector fetched his camera I continued to talk to the tramp 
seated in the old rectory garden. Looking at the time-worn man beside me, 

sked had it never occurred to him to sit as model for artists? ‘* Never, 
madam,” Then, looking directly at me, he added: ‘‘ Begging your 


pardon, I cannot see the interest to an artist.”” To me it was clear enough: the 
fine rugged head, surmounted with the most incongruous tweed cap, worn 
much as a sku!l-cap might have been; the long coat, perforated with rents 
and holes through waich bulge portions of an~‘under and seedier coat ; 
shabby grey trousers, ending in characteristic tramps’ boots; but although 
this was obvio1s enough to the onlooker, it required a certain deli- 
cacy to explain the attraction to the man himself. I saggested that 
the coat might not be the best protection against all weathers, but 
that, at the same time, it was picturesque. Further, I explained that 
his general 
appeirance was 
precisely what 
an artist would 
require for such 
a subject as, 
say, ‘Out of 
Work” or ‘*On 
the Road.’’ 
“Ah!” replied 
the tramp; ‘‘ per- 
haps for an 
abstract idea like 
that of which 
you are speaking, 
but beyond that, 
I fail to see the 
interest. . . 
Now, I have no 
objection to the 
reverend taking 
my portrait for 
scientific reasons. 
I get sixpence, 
and he is satis- 
fied; and _ there 
itis.” With refe- 
rence to his ap- 
pearance he was 
careful to assure 
me that it was 
not, strictly speaking, the need of money that accounted for the condition of his 
ciothes, but that rather h> was one of those-men who, when he has money, 
likes to enjoy himself. ‘* And,” he explained, ‘‘there’s many a fellow gets 
no more than I do, bat he will have ona collar and cuffs and a tie. But,” 





with a surgestion of distiact siperiority, ** I’m not that sort; when I have 
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money I spend it and have a good time.” At this juncture rector and 
camera appeared. The photcgraph—a large-sized head and shoulders—was 
taken, the 61. paid, and the model turned once more into the tramp. ‘* Well,” 
he remarked, as the rector opened the gate, ‘‘we may consider that a /.;/ 
accompi.”” and, wish. 
ing us ‘* Good-day,” 
he once more be. 
came a creature of 
the roads. — Epi:u 
EscoMBE. 


A FINE TEAM «:F 
BAYS. 
[To THE Eprro: 
Sir, — The pict 
herewith was ta 
during the recent 
race-week at Ra 
Baden. It represe. ‘s 
a maznificent te 
of bays owned 





a well-known Gen 
sportsman, Mr, 
Niedieck. 71 
photographer | 
been fortunate 
obtaining an illust 
tion which sho 
how _ perfectly 
horses are matcl 
as regards size, pace, action, etc. It is worthy of note that this team, wh 
is now regarded as one of the best on the Continent, was recently purchas 
by their owner in England.—C_ [E. RApcLyFFr. 
RASPBERRIES IN SEPTEMBER. 
(To tHE Eprror oF ‘*Counrry LIFE.” } 
Sir,—I do not know if it is unusual, but we have here raspberries fu 
ripe now (September 26th).—FANNY Kemp, Pangbourne, Berks. 
[This is interesting, but not very unusual.—Ep. | 








A TARANTULA SPIDER. 
(To THE Epitror oF ‘‘CountTrY LIFE.” ] 

$1x,—I send for your inspection a life-sized photograph of a living tarant 
spider which arrived 
at Scarborough a fort- 
night ago packed in 
a crate of bananas. I 
won ler whether any of 
your readers can name 
it. I sent it to South 
Kensington Museum, 
but they were unable 
to do so there. — 
W. J. CLARKE. 
CHEAPCOTTAGES 

[fo THE Eprror.] 
S1r,—May I correct 
a slight mistake in 
the article on the 
cottage question § in 
Country LIFE, of 
September 30th. 
It was one of the 
other speakers at the 
conference on Sep- 
tember 23rJ who 
spoke of the cottages 
at ‘*Garden City” 
as being mostly suited for week-enders. I did not refer to the cottages at 
all; but I may say that 1 have been over a number of them, and consider 
that several are suitable for agricultural labourers, and many, if repeated, 
could be made so by a few alterations and simplifications, which would 
probably lessen rather than increase the cost. Wants and customs vary 
considerably in different parts of the country, and in the neighbourhood with 
which I am most familiar, cottages with two floors are more popular than 
those on the ground floor. I hope some of those who are wishing to build 
cottages will give some of the new materials a tria', Their novelty, and the 
fact of their not having been tested for a sufficiently long period to prove 
their durability, unfortunately tell against them, and mike those who would 
like to recommen’ them afraid of doing so. No doubt many of us are 
disappointed that not more of the cottages can be repeated for £150; but 
the large amount of interest which has been aroused, and the great variety 9! 
styles and materials in building which have been shown, are matters for whici 
housing reformers feel extremely grateful to the promoters of the exhibition, 
and to those architects and builders who have entered into the spirit of the 
scheme with such enterprise and energy. In spite of criticisms, which are so 
much easier to make than cheap cottages are to build, a very valuable object- 
iesson has been provided, and let us hope it will be followed—as suggeste! 
by one of the speakers on September 23r.1—by other exhibitions of the kind, 
the next one to be restricted to cottages for agricultural labourers only.— 
CONSTANCE COCHRANE, The Downs, St. Neots. 

[Tne remark attributes to Miss Constance Cochrane is reported as having 
been made by Mr. W. F. Craies, Secretary of the Mansion House Committee 
on the Dwellings of the Poor. The .lorning Post reports him as having said 
that ‘tin his opinion many of the cottages were more suited to a week-end 
tenant than an agricultural labourer.”—ED. ] 











